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Editorial. 


R. FE. WINCHESTER DONALD was a man of 
note both for his own attractive personality and 
because he was set to do his work in the city of 
Boston at a time and ina place which drew upon 
him the attentive scrutiny of all who took an 

interest in religious affairs in America. To follow in a 
great church the preacher who was by the general public 
regarded as the most highly gifted spiritual leader of 
men in this generation was an undertaking to tax the 
resources of any man. Dr. Donald undertook his task 
modestly, but resolutely, and with absolute devotion to 
the work in hand, He filled a difficult place with wis- 
dom, patience, integrity of thought, and with a magna- 
nimity that was admirable. On a lower range of intel- 
lectual greatness he was more well-rounded and complete 
than Phillips Brooks. He was as a pastor and scholar 
faithful to his creed and his church, but yet capable of 
seeing and saying that the difference between himself 
and his Unitarian neighbors was intellectual, not moral. 
He made his own place and did his own work in a manly 
fashion that won the admiration of those who knew him 
best, but it was at the expense of his vital energy. Liter- 
ally, he gave his life that his church might be made more 
complete both in outward form and inner organization. 
Trinity Church finished is the monument of Richardson, 
the architect, of Phillips Brooks, who made the building 
possible, and of Dr. Donald, who raised the money to 
finish the work. But no outward success and visible 
achievement has value compared with the spiritual un- 
dertakings into which the late pastor of the church threw 
himself without reserve so long as strength lasted. 
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ALL over the world among scholars the death of Her- 
bert Spencer seems to have been followed by a reaction 
against the doctrine of evolution and the influence of 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tylor, and Lubbock. It 
is evident that dissent, which has been suppressed for 
a time, is now breaking out. While Spencer and Huxley 
were alive, it was not safe to assail them or their theories. 
They were alert and combative. The doctrine of evo- 
lution held the centre of the stage. It was new, it was 
illuminating, it could not be puffed out of sight by the 
breath of controversy. Therefore, many who could not 
accept the doctrine or disprove it bided their time and 
remained silent. Now their time has come. More- 
over, it was always evident to many who accepted the 
main propositions of Darwin and Spencer that they 
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were not omniscient, that they wére not infallible, that 
they, like the rest of mankind, were limited in their 
sympathies and in their ability to judge all causes and 
determine the issues of all human interests. We shall 
get for a long time to come comments, exceptions, 
and qualifications from those who agree in general, 
but dissent in detail, as well as from those who now 
pluck up courage to say that they “‘never did believe 
in evolution, anyway.” 
Pd 


THERE comes to us the following clipping from the 
Herald and Presbyter: ‘‘The Christian Register does not 
believe in future punishment. We have known that for 
a long time, but we are surprised to hear it say so, and 
add, ‘no matter whether the Gospels teach it or not.’ 
After this it should cut the name ‘Christian’* out of its 
name.” This astonishing statement suggests various 
questions. Where does the editor get his information? 
The Christian Register never made such an idiotic state- 
ment. To deny the fact of punishment,—past, pres- 
ent, and future—would be to write one’s self down 
as something worse than a fool. If our contemporary 
thinks us capable of making such a statement, we do 
not wonder that he denies our right to use the Christian 
name. He might also properly claim that we have no 
right to associate with intelligent and well-meaning 
people. The only explanation that occurs to us is that 
the writer of the above statement had in his own mind 
confounded future punishment with hell fire, and sup- 
posed that, if we rejected the one, we must deny the other. 
But that would be something like saying that a man 
who did not believe in burning at the stake did not be- 
lieve that any punishment should be inflicted upon a 


criminal, 
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Kurowsk!i is a Polish name which is pronounced 
Kuroki, which also is the name of that invincible 
Japanese commander who is steadily pushing the Rus- 
sian army back from Corea and the southern parts of 
Manchuria. In a curious story, apparently told on 
good authority; this Kuroki appears as the son of Baron 
Kurowski, a Polish refugee who fled to the Far East 
about the middle of the last century, married a Japan- 
ese lady, and before he died exacted from his son, 
now Gen. Kuroki, a promise that he would seek to 
avenge upon the Russians the wrongs suffered by his 
father. If the tale is a true one, the strife now raging is 
not altogether between East and West. It is partly 
the cause of rebellious Poland asserting itself; and, after 
taking a long compass in the East, coming back to plague 
the tyrannical government and rulers seated in the West. 
Of all places in the world the Japanese empire is 
one of the last in which any one would look for the 
penalties exacted by the unwritten law of nations for the 
political crimes committed in Europe three-quarters of 


a century ago. 
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SomE years ago Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, a rich man with 
generous instincts, undertook to reveal the secrets of 
that kind of wealth which works against the common- 
wealth. He studied the matter thoroughly, and pub- 
lished the results of his search into the secret places, 
where, as he charged, the people were robbed. His 
book was read by many people, whom it did not immedi- 
ately concern, and no effect was produced upon the men 
he worked against. Later came Miss Tarbell repre- 
senting the case against the Standard Oil Company. 
Brought up among the independent producers and dealers 
in oil, she presented the case from their point of view, 
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with an astonishing array of evidence and documents. 
So far as we have noted, not the slightest effect has 
been produced in changing thé methods or limiting 
the influence of the vast corporation she attacked. A 
certain amount of indignation has been excited, but 
nothing has come of it. The impression left on many 
minds has been that twenty-five years ago, when every- 
body, including bishops, ministers, ana statesmen, was 
seeking to ride at the expense of the public on passes 
and half-fare tickets, when merchants and manufact- 
urers were seeking to send their products over the rail- 
road at the expense of their rivals or the public, one 
man of extraordinary sagacity organized this petty 
larceny into a system which wrecked his rivals and 
defrauded the public, the railway companies being willing 
partners in the transaction. Now comes Mr. Lawson, 
offering to turn State’s evidence, or, at least, to testify 
against his ‘‘wicked partners,” with a promise to reveal 
the whole wicked system on which the vast edifice of 
fraud and robbery is built. But nothing will come of 
it unless his astounding assertions are followed by such 
publicity, provided by law, as would at the outset make 
such things as he charges impossible. There is some 
way to throw light at the beginning upon all schemes 
devised to defraud the public, and the public is shrewd 
enough to find that way. 
ad 


Ir the hundreds of men who made up the political 
convention in St. Iouis could have been kept together 
under medical care and inspection for the next few months 
instead of scattering to their homes, the awful loss and 
waste of human life would be evident. Some men can 
endure the strain of sleeplessness and overwork, and re- 
cuperate quickly; but a greater test of endurance than 
that which left Herbert Spencer a lifelong invalid was 
applied to hundreds of men who worked all day and 
shouted all night, some of them for seventy-two hours 
without sleep. Many of these men will never recuperate. 
For the rest of their lives they will say, and it will be said 
of them, Ever since the St. Louis Convention the power 
of resisting overstrain has been lost. Even Bryan’s 
perfect organs gave way; and, if he is not from this time 
on prematurely old, certainly many of his less favored 
colleagues will show that they have reached and passed 
the limits of performance which once seemed far away. 
Hard work seldom kills,, and commonly helps rather 
than hinders one in finding his full capacity; but excite- 
ment carried beyond its proper limit leaves one like an 
overstretched rubber ring, with no power of contraction. 


Vacation. 


He who cannot be happy with his chief occupation 
gone is not a well-developed man. The woman who 
is wretched the moment her usual tasks and pleasures 
are withdrawn is not full grown and well proportioned. 
The biographies of the all-around men and women, those 
who are most highly gifted, most useful, and most thor- 
oughly furnished for the work and pleasure of life, show 
that, while into the principal tasks of life they threw 
themselves with energy, these tasks did not absorb all 
their thought and did not leave the parts of their nature 
not engaged in them warped and useless. Two popu- 
lar examples—Cincinnatus and Washington—may il- 
lustrate. These men could turn all their great powers 
into the tasks laid upon them by the necessities of the 
State, and then, the work done, turn cheerfully away 
to other work, to other pleasures, and to a life filled with - 
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wholesome satisfactions. In a similar way it is true of 
all intelligent men and women who have active minds, 
well trained and alert, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of life as they come every day. ‘These men and 
women, at their best, know that, when they give them- 
selves, body and soul, to any line of business or duty, 
they are not living at their best. They regard such 
absorption as made necessary only by great emergen- 
cies, such as would justify the sacrifice of health or even 
the risk of life. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, the beloved preacher at Harvard 
University, was wont to tell the students that they 
needed to have both a vocation and an avocation, the 
vocation being the principal work of life, the avocation 
some worthy pursuit to which, from exigent work 
and duty, one could turn aside for the cheerful play of 
his powers and for refreshing contact with nature and 
human life. Now it is perfectly possible so to live that 
the real business of life, the vocation, the calling, the 
highest duty, the most delightful task, will be not the 
daily routine of necessary work and duty. That may 
be imposed.by circumstances, by the needs of other 
men, by the fight for shelter, food, and clothing, and 
the protection of a family. This may be undertaken 
cheerfully, but as a matter of necessity, with the full 
consciousness that it is not the real vocation. ‘That 
may be in some intellectual pursuit, some moral reform, 
some plan for the betterment of society or the increase 
of knowledge and pleasure of a wholesome sort. 

Not long since there passed away in Boston a man 
whose vocation was the study and interpretation of the 
works of Shakespeare. His avocation was the clerkship 
of a court. In Chicago some years since there was a 
man who afterward became a famous astronomer whose 
vocation was the search for double stars. His avoca- 
tion was also the clerkship of a court. Biographical 
literature furnishes innumerable names of men who 
have often come to fame, and sometimes to fortune, 
through a vocation which was at first regarded by friends 
and neighbors as a mere side issue, a personal fad, or 
a means of recreation. Once there was a broker in Wall 
Street who wrote poems. Now we know him as a poet 
who was once a broker in Wall Street. Poetry his 
voeation, brokerage his avocation, and at last he has 
come out into his own place. 

The happiest and most useful men and women whom 
we know are those who areso interested in the world 
around them and in the human creatures with whom they 
associate that, whatever they choose to do or are com- 
pelled to do during business hours, they can every day 
retire from business into a larger and richer world, and 
might at any time, being driven out of business, find 
themselves welcome in mansions more spacious than 
they had known before. Hawthorne accepted the 
spoils of office from his political friend, Franklin Pierce, 
that he might eat a bit of bread at the expense of the 
government. Driven out of office by a change of ad- 
ministration, he found himself at home in the only 
world in which he had ever really lived,—that mysteri- 
ous realm in which he was chief magician. 

While the tasks and burdens of the working classes 
are heavy and often joyless, we hold that it is possible, 
for any young person who is intelligent enough to wel- 
come the thought, to accept the drudgeries of life on 
compulsion, so long as no other means of livelihood is 
in sight, and yet to do the drudgery with the distinct 
expectation of some day escaping from it, and to do the 
work in such a way as to furnish opportunities for some- 
thing better in the margin of leisure, wide or narrow, 
that surrounds it. If rightly used, the repulsive daily 
task will steadily give way until it becomes smaller than 
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the margin of leisure and opportunity which surrounds 
it. Vacation ought always to mean the escape from 
inevitable tasks to joyous opportunities. 


The Automobile and the Small Boy. 


The reprehensible acts of lads who throw stones at 
motor cars, and in several instances have injured the 
occupants, are not to be lightly excused. But the acts 
themselves are symptomatic of the degree of exaspera- 
tion aroused in the public mind, especially the mind 
of the poorer part of the community, by the reckless 
driving of these vehicles through the crowded streets 
of cities and towns. 

The constant succession of accidents seems to indicate 
a deplorable obtuseness of moral feeling, a total disre- 
gard of the rights of pedestrians and the occupants 
of vehicles drawn by horses on the part of the owners 
and drivers of high-pressure machines. Many a profita- 
ble sermon might be delivered on the recklessness that 
pervades modern life, the spirit of lawlessness that leads 
to the taking of risks that ought never to be taken. 

The automobile owner and the chauffeur are not alone 
open to the charge, but they are the most conspicuous 
examples, the most glaring instances of defiance of the 
law pertaining to street traffic and the safeguarding 
of human life. That the average urchin in towns hates 
them is probably due to the fact that he may have seen 
some little companion, some unguarded baby or inno- 
cent toddler, sacrificed before his eyes by the murder- 
ous machine. He has a healthy sense of right and jus- 
tice, hence his natural wrath at such preventable trage- 
dies. His mode of cure is a rude form of taking the law 
into his own hands, seeing that the police and other 
guardians of public safety are apathetic and inert. The 
stone-throwing boy must be suppressed, but so ought 
the drivers of these juggernaut cars. The boy is really 
less wicked than the motorman who excites his wrath 
and leads him on to violence and crime. 

The machine may be a good thing when properly 
handled, but it becomes a very bad thing in the hands 
of unscrupulous drivers, who care not for the conse- 
quences of their rapid course. Thousands of people 
abhor this instrument of death, and regret that it ever 
was invented. The small boy’s desire to do something 
against this crying evil—to apply a rude kind of justice 
is more justifiable than the supineness of law-makers 
and administrators, who sit down under it and fold their 
hands. 

The newspapers teem with accounts of disasters. 
The pleasure even of country excursions is spoiled by 
the danger lurking at every corner, The deadly auto- 
mobile is everywhere in evidence, and staid old horses 
cannot be blamed for running away at the approach 
of the monster. Some amount of peril must, of course, 
be incurred; but it should be reduced to the minimum 
by the care and caution of the chauffeur. The public 
mind has been calloused by the frequency of accidents, 
otherwise the abuse would rouse indignation sufficiently 
wide-spread to bring about a reform. The sporting spirit 
carried to the verge of recklessness is to blame, is respon- 
sible for many of the violations of law. The rac- 
ing temper is at the bottom of it; and, unfortunately, 
the automobile stimulates this temper to a greater de- 
gree than any other vehicle. 

In public opinion redress lies. The infliction of a 
small fine is not enough to hinder the rabid chauffeur 
from strewing his path with disaster and death. Some- 
thing far more drastic is needed. Murder by auto- 
mobile is still murder, and ought to be treated with the 
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severity due the crime. Unavoidable accidents doubt- 
less will occur, but the majority will be found to be 
avoidable if proper caution is used. The small boy will 
be punished, if he is captured, and no doubt severely 
punished. He deserves punishment; but the greater 
culprit is the man who has planted such hatred of the 
deadly machine in his young mind,—he who constantly 
violates the laws in pursuit of his selfish pleasures. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Experience Meetings. 


At the Adventist meeting to which I made reference 
last week the leader, after closing his own remarks, 
called for personal testimonies from the assembled wor- 
shippers. ‘The eager, yet methodical manner, in which 
response was made suggested that this was a usual ele- 
ment in the sérvices to which these people were accus- 
tomed. One after another they rose to bear witness, to 
what Jesus had done for them and to the joy they found 
in their religion. These talks, chiefly from women, were 
curiously alike. The same phrases, the same concep- 
tions of what it is to be saved, the same unintelligent 
horror of death, the same feeling that continued escape 
from death is a special mark of God’s favor, appeared in 
all. Differences were displayed mainly in the degree of 
the intensity of a certain almost hysterical sing-song in- 
tonation whereby each speaker succeeded in forgetting 
and helping others to forget that her talk had no fresh 
word. After two and a half hours the meeting was pro- 
ceeding with unabated interest when the group of sum- 
mer visitors was obliged to withdraw for the two miles’ 
walk and row back to camp. 

For these visitors, and doubtless for others there, these 
speeches were saved from deadly dulness only by the 
fact that underlying every one there shone a fixed de- 
termination to fight sin and live the good life. The real 
value of the testimonies lay in the bringing to bear on 
the common service these successive demonstrations of 
moral purpose. The meeting needed them. Its singing 
had not drawn out the voices of more than one or two. 
Its Scriptural exposition and other teaching had been 
concerned with doctrines very familiar to Adventists. 
But in these individual rhapsodies the people at last got 
hold of their meeting and gave it a united power. °* 

Now, inasmuch as the central point in the Unitarian’s 
Christianity is not what Jesus has done for him, but rather 
-what he, acting in the spirit of Jesus, can do for mankind, 
such an experience meeting as is above outlined is for 
our liberal church well-nigh an impossibility. There is 
spiritual power in telling what we believe has been di- 
vinely done for us. ‘There is no certainty that such 
power will reside in the average report of what one has 
himself accomplished. We hold conferences as to ways 
and means. We debate over principles of life. We ex- 
press our individual views concerning the methods of 
inducing the higher life. But we seldom persuade our 
laity to bear verbal witness at a religious service to the 
personal value to themselves of their faith. 

The bugbears of hypocrisy, dulness, triteness, and 
cant, loom ever darkly before us, and we fly for refuge 
to a highly educated ministry. In unconscious violation 
ot our cardinal principles we are ever ready to encourage 
our ministers to take upon themselves the whole burden 
and joy and power of religious utterance. 

Many of us are even dangerously near to the suicidal 
folly of abandoning to the ministers the public service of 
the worship of God. There would seem to exist a school 
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of ‘‘high church”’ liberals who esteem a s rvice conducted 
by a minister and empty pews a rite a ceptable to God, 
and so indirectly beneficial to mank.nd. 

We shall gain measurelessly in spiritual power when 
we have obliterated these tendencies, and taken the stand 
that for us of the free faith church attendance is always 
the sharing in an experience meeting. As the soldier 
saluting his flag is proclaiming anew his allegiance to 
his country, so we, entering the house of God, may re- 
joicingly make of that action the unspoken yet manifest 
witness to the joy and nobleness of our faith. Self- 
expression has other channels than speech, and we are 
able to add to our service of worship as grand a courage, 
as profound an emotionalism, and as heroic a moral pur- 
pose as appear in any form of faith by means of our de- 
vout and interested participation in the prayer, the re- 
sponsive reading, and the singing that comprise our vary- 
ing devotional service. By our high moral determination, 
by the spirited or tender volume_of our song, by the bright 
earnestness of our united interest in the service into 
which Sunday by Sunday each individual pours the 
beauty and the power of his personality, we utter our 
several testimonies to the benedictions God has bestowed 
upon our souls. Whosoever among us is at church in 
spirit as well as in body becomes a page in a new book 
of revelation wherein is written for the inspiration of 
many, ‘‘Behold what glorious things the Lord God hath 
done for our souls!”’ CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


A stor of protest has been aroused among Churchmen 
and temperance reformers by the participation of Bis10p 
Henry C. Potter of New York in the formal dedication of 
a tavern in New York City last week. The establishment, 
which is carrying on the sale of alcoholic liquors, osten- 
sibly with a view to the discouragement of drunkenness, 
was planned and incorporated by a group of civie re- 
formers in the Eastern metropolis. It is the contention 
of its managers that, inasmuch as the drinking of intoxi- 
cants is an established feature of modern life, the evil of 
over-indulgence can be combated successfully if the sale 
of liquors is conducted on an enlightened and highly 
moral basis. At the opening of the tavern, Bishop Potter 
delivered an address and the doxology was sung. It is 
charged by a chorus of protesting voices throughout the 
country that the dedication of a saloon by the bishop 
was not a contribution to the cause of temperance. 


ad 


AFTER a consultation with the President, Secretary of 
State Hay, on last Saturday, caused the Navy Depart- 
ment to forward an order to Rear-Admiral Jewell, in 
command of thé European squadron, consisting of three 
armored cruisers, to proceed from Villefranche to the 
Turkish port of Smyrna with a view to inducing the 
Ottoman government to accede to the demands presented 
by Mr. Leishman, the American minister to Turkey, for 
a prompt discontinuance of discriminations against Amer- 
ican interests in Turkey. The State Department was 
moved to energetic action by the porte’s delay in giving 
formal acquiescence to Mr. Leishman’s representations, 
which the sultan of Turkey recognized in principle when 
he received the minister in personal audience on July 29. 
In that interview the American diplomat strongly urged 
the sultan to furnish this government with assurances 
that American citizens in the future would enjoy the 
same privileges as to the establishment of educational 
and other charitable institutions and the ownership of 
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property that are accorded to the subjects of other great 


powers. 
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WHILE the strike in the stock-yards of Chicago, the 
centre of the meat-producing industry of the country, 
was gaining strength by the accession of moral and ma- 
terial support from various labor organizations not. di- 
rectly involved in it, it became known last week that the 
United States Department of Commerce and Labor is 
making a thorough study of the industrial and commer- 
cial conditions that have contributed in precipitating the 
struggle. The inquiry is said to have been undertaken 
at the express wishes of President Roosevelt, who desires 
to obtain complete information on the operations of the 
packing companies which two years ago were enjoined 
by Judge Peter F. Grosscup, of the Federal District 
Court of Chicago, from combining to control prices, either 
as buyers of live stock or sellers of meat. 
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THE War Department expects highly satisfactory re- 
sults from the experiment which it has undertaken of 
sending a hundred young Filipinos to various institu- 
tions of learning in this country for a four-year course of 
study, beginning this autumn. The young men have 
arrived in St. Louis, and W. A. Sutherland, superintend- 
ent of Filipino students, in a report to the chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, describes them as ‘‘well-bred 
gentlemen, fit representatives of a race aspiring to na- 
tional and individual advancement.” ‘‘The inhabitants 
of the Philippines,” says Mr. Sutherland, ‘‘appreciated, 
as they have no other undertaking by the government 
in their behalf, the sending of these students to America, 
and the greatest enthusiasm was aroused throughout the 
island. , . . The seriousness, intelligence, and patriotic 
ambition of the Filipino students give promise to-day of 
a brighter future for their race, and a wreath of honor 
for their protectors, the American people.”’ 
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Empnasis on the evils of lynching was laid by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his denial, on last Monday, of an appli- 
cation for the commutation of the sentence of death im- 
posed upon John W. Burley, a negro who had been con- 
victed of a revolting crime against a woman. At the 
same time the President expressed regret that there was 
no legal machinery to make punishment in such cases 
as that of Burley more swift than it is under the existing 
system. ‘‘The crime in question,’ wrote the President, 
“is one to the existence of which we largely owe the 
existence of that spirit of lawlessness which takes form 
in lynching. It is a crime so revolting that the criminal 
is not entitled to one par‘icle of sympathy from any 
human being. .. . It is to be regretted that we do not 
have special provision for more summary dealing with 
this type of cases. The more we do what in us lies to 
secure certain and swift justice in dealing with these 
cases, the more effectively do we work against the growth 
of that lynching spirit which is so full of evil omen for 
this people because it seeks to avenge one infamous crime 
by the commission of another of equal infamy.”’ 


al 


THE official announcement in St. Petersburg on Tues- 
day of last week that the Vladivostok squadron had 
sunk the German steamer Thea, with an American 
cargo on board, gave additional point to the efforts which 
are being made by the State Department to obtain a 
definition of the status of commercial cargoes in the zone 
of hostilities in the Far East,—a problem which had been 
brought to immediate notice by the capture of an Amer- 
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ican cargo on the German steamer Arabia by the same 
naval force. A cable message from Vladivostok on Au- 
gust 4 contained the information that the Russian prize 
court at that port had decided to confiscate as contra- 
band of war such part of the burden of the Arabia as 
was consigned to Japanese destinations. This included 
59,000 pounds of flour and railroad equipment shipped 
from Portland, Ore. The Russian government has shown 
no disposition to modify its definition of contraband. 


vs 


THE entrance of the British expedition under Colonel 
Younghusband into Lhassa, the sacred city of Lamaism, 
into which only two white men had ever penetrated 
before, was made known to the world on last Saturday 
by the despatch of a telegraphic-message over the mili- 
tary wires which the British mission has been laying on 
its way to the Tibetan capital. The British soldiers are 
represented as being highly impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the place from which the messengers of Euro- 
pean civilization have hitherto been barred on pain of 
torture and death. Although the expedition was under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of compelling the Dalai 
Lama to respect commercial treaties into which he had 
entered with Great Britain, indications are not wanting . 
that the Indian government, once having pushed a mili- 
tary force into Lhassa, will not abandon its advantage, 
and that the British empire will be represented there by 
an agent and a permanent guard. 


ad 


A PROFOUND impression has been created in Europe by 
the attitude of the papacy in view of the diplomatic war 
which the French government declared against it when 
the French minister of foreign affairs invited the papal 
nuncio to leave Paris. There is every indication that 
Pope Pius X., far from being alarmed by the veiled 
threat that the interruption of friendly relations between 
France and the Vatican is a prelude to the abrogation of 
the Concordat, has determined to assume the aggressive 
with a view to bringing about that ultimate rupture. It 
is apparent that the statesmen of the Church hold that 
the continuation of the Concordat which gave to the 
State in France the virtual control of the clergy was more 
advantageous to France than to the papacy. Therefore 
the pope is apparently willing to avail himself of an 
abrogation of the agreement between Church and State 
as the basis for a final appeal to the religious sense of 
the country. 


Brevities. 


Tolstoi’s address to the Russian people contained 
treason enough to have sent a thousand lesser men and 
women to Siberia. 


If Senator Fairbanks becomes Vice-President of the 
United States, we hope he will abolish that long lock 
which covers the bald spot on the top of his head, and 
let the people see him just as he is. 


Two Methodist ministers have been suspended from 
the ministry for stock-buying on margin. We are not 
informed whether their sin came out through lamenta- 
tion over their losses or boasting of their gains. 


A correspondent reminds us that Harvard University 
is not the only one that has a Unitarian for a president. 
It may be so, but we doubt if there is any one who would 
care to have attention called to the fact in public. There 
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are few States in the Union where, if the question were 
raised to the dignity of an issue, public avowal of Uni- 
tarianism would not be made at heavy cost. 


Dr. Buckley ascribes to President Eliot almost papal 
infallibility, and says, ‘‘Whenever President Eliot of 
Harvard confers honorary degrees, there is an ex-cathedra 
element in his statements that is worth much as an ad- 
vertisement of the recipient’s business apart from its 
literary value.” 


A recent editorial in the Christian Register on ‘‘Preach- 
ing Hell” has caused a little flutter among our exchanges. 
The Christian World, for instance, notes the Register’s re- 
marks about the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, and 
says, ‘ ‘Well, we are quite certain that more persons were 
saved by the preaching of Edwards than by the preach- 
ing of any dozen Unitarian preachers who ever stood on 
the platform.’ 


“Tt is rather queer to find the Unitarian Christian 
Register using the Catholic Church’s form of prayer for 
the dead in its comments on Paul Kruger. ‘Now that 
his labors are over,’ says the Register, ‘may he rest in 
peace!’”’ This comment, taken from the Sacred Heart 
Review, shows that the editor does not know how catholic 
the Christian Register is. We take that which seems to 
us good, wherever we find it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Isolated Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :-— 

Through the kindness of an Eastern friend I have 
received the Christian Register quite regularly for the 
past few years, and find it a source of inspiration and 
cheer, for which I am truly grateful. 

Something like fifteen years ago in Sioux Falls, So. Dak., 
I was invited by a friend to attend a Unitarian service 
conducted by Miss Caroline J. Bartlett (now Mrs. Crane 
of Kalamazoo, Mich.). I had been reared in strictest 
orthodoxy; but upon reaching manhood my faith began 
to waver, and I soon found it impossible to hold to the 
creed of my childhood. If on that bright Sunday 
morning in June Miss Bartlett had asked me, ‘‘What 
do you believe religiously ?”” my answer would have been, 
“Nothing.”’ 

But somehow the reasonableness of her arguments 
appealed to my better self, and I began to investigate 
the claims of the ‘‘Larger Hope,” until, finally, I came 
to have a living faith in God and a life to come. I be- 
came a member of All Souls’ Church, my reception 
marking the beginning of newness of life to me. Every 
bird and flower on these broad prairies seemed to speak 
of the oneness of the universe and of the power that 
makes for righteousness. 

And I am convinced that there are many thousands 
in this great Middle West who, like myself, have had 
to surrender the old beliefs, but who would gladly avail 
themselves of the joy of living which one finds between 
the two hopeless extremes,—the belief that death ends 
all and that other less merciful thought of endless doom 
for a vast majority of mankind. 

Oh, the pity that there are so few to tell the story! 
Are there not young men in the East who are willing 
to forego some of the advantages afforded at home 
just for the joy of seeing men and women turn their 
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faces heavenward while the’ meaning of life is -inter- 
preted to them? 

Scattered here and theres over North Dakota’s prairies 
are people who bear with them from the Far East the 
Unitarian name. ‘These people, it would seem, might 
serve as nuclei around whom others would soon rally 
to establish the standard of the liberal faith. 

We isolated ones often feel keen apprehension for 
the welfare of our children, lamenting the fact that 
church and Sunday-school privileges are denied them; 
and it is well that we do, if it but make us feel our own 
responsibility the more. Our children are thirteen 
and eleven years of age. No one else can do for them 
what I ought to do along these lines. If I deeply im- 
plant the principle that there is no escaping conse- 
quences, that I myself am not an innocent person, 
must suffer for my own misdeeds, then, indeed, have 
I wrought well for future society. Let us not teach 
whims, notions, prejudices,_but convictions; and con- 
victions would better have a name,—for that reason I 
choose to be called a Unitarian. Let us not be dis- 
heartened because we are numerically small. Much 
better is it to be counted among the vanguards than 
among the stragglers. There are seldom more than 
a few leaders along any line of work, and the leaders 
must move on if they wish to remain leaders. I am not 
at all sure that my creed will not need to be revised ten 
years hence. If so, I trust there will still be room for 
me within the Unitarian fold. J. W. RILEY. 

Mapieton, No. Dak. 


Is Nature Moral ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Your discussion with Collier’s Weekly regarding the 
morality of nature constrains me to present a view-point 
from which the conflicting views fade away into noth- 
ingness against the wider horizon. Assuming the whole 
physical universe to be the instrument through which 
the central force is seeking manifestation, the means 
by which the Omnipotent and Omnipresent is seeking 
the Omniscient, which is simply that God is seeking 
through evolution, through the painful but refining 
fires of experience, to form the perfectly balanced in- 
strument through which to obtain a perfect manifes- 
tation, such an assumption affords an outlook which 
extends over all the problems of life, which explains 
all the vagaries and aspirations of men, which accords 
God all power and all love, and, though making him 
the author and supporter of all things, yet accounts 
for all the discord in the imperfections of the instrument, 
which ages of experience have not yet attuned. Here 
we find a reason for our universe, an understanding of 
the tremendous force in procreation, and a satisfactory 
cause for human existence. How easy to compre- 
hend the waves of sentiment that have rolled over the 
world, that, though good in motive, have carried the 
race so far that the actual experience, detecting the re- 
sulting unbalance, has driven it back upon itself with 
cries of pain and grief, with so much of the lesson learned! 
This view allows no immorality in itself that finds only 
good in the initial motive; but it recognizes the tremen- 
dous evils which result from the abnormal and overbal- 
ancing growth in any one direction, no matter how pure 
and good the original inception. . Here we find the basis 
of happiness, as well as our duty in life; for we neither 
attain the one nor fulfil the other except as we make 
toward the bettering of ourselves as instruments to show 
forth the perfection of the Infinite. 

F. Lincotn Hurcuins. 
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For the Christian Register. 


To a Thrush. 


BY MARY EMMA CHAMBERLAIN. 


The wood melodious rings.— 
Hast come, o’erjoyed, from sunnier climes; to tell 
To me that have not wings, 
To tell, how blissful those bright days befell? 
In thy soft, limpid rhyme, 
Clearer than silver chime, 
To free the captive here? Thou dost not know, 
Blithe one, how drear is earth grown white with snow! 


Sad boaster thou, I fear: 
Bursting thy glossy throat to flute the praise, 
In my attuned ear, 
Of wonderful and ’wildering ways, 
Where skies are blue and fair, 
And blossom-sweet the air; 
Delicious winds, wide-wandering, gently blow 
In this enchanted realm,—Who would not go? 


Hast caught the worldling’s art,— 
Loudly to sing while smile the heavens a space; 
To play the truant’s part, 
When sullen tempests drown the dial’s face; 
And then, with turn of wheel, 
As cycling months reveal 
New largess given, back in the olden place, 
To bring belated songs of summer’s grace? 


—Nay, hear that pure refrain! 
So might a soul, rising from earth, attest 
His triumph after pain, 
Winging his sunlight way to peace and rest 
Unutterably sweet 
The climbing tones repeat 
The rapture of release. What exultant song 
Is thine, glad Bird? No more shall dull thought wrong. 


For thy prophetic strains 

Henceforth be covenant blest, for me, somewhere, 
Eternal sunshine reigns. 

Art Faith, and Hope! ‘Thy soaring notes declare 
The field Elysian lies 
Beyond these prisoning skies; 

I too, some day, trusting to Nature’s hand 

That leads me on, shall find the Promised Land. 

Hupson, Mass, 


A Healing Charm. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


The arena of popular thought is so crowded nowadays 
with disciples of the ‘‘new thought” engaged in putting 
“up a valiant, if not exactly philosophic, fight in the 
interest of what Prof. James calls ‘‘healthy-minded- 
ness” that it is difficult for the uninstructed ear to 
distinguish between the various war-cries. But now 
and again one catches a voice insisting with especial 
emphasis upon the healing power of ‘‘charm’’; and to 
this voice I, for one, am always ready to give respect- 
ful attention. I am not among the elect. I am still 
in bondage to the beggarly rudiments of aconite and 
splints; but cheerfully do I listen to accounts of the 
miraculous righting of afflicted heads and of perturbed 
digestions through the exercise of purely ‘‘mental 
forces,’ unassisted by bromides or lacto-peptines. I 
listen, and, what is more, I believe. ‘There are times, 
indeed, when I should find myself not far from the king- 
dom of *‘Mental Science”’ if only I could avoid intercourse 
with its acknowledged professors, substituting, say, 
the observant Englishman who put on record that 
“there is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” 
or the wise Phrygian who pointed out that ‘‘it is not 
things, but the opinions about the things, that trouble 
mankind,” or the Hebrew student of life who, still 
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longer ago, observed that, ‘‘as a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’ But to the true believer Shakespeare 
and Epictetus and Solomon are as naught before the 
veiled prophetess of Concord, and so I must even remain 
in my sins and bear my admitted pains and aches with 
what equanimity I can muster in the company of these 
other outsiders. Surely, however, in their affluence of 
“new” thought, the enlightened need not grudge to those 
of us who are less fortunate the use of such wisdom as 
was in the world before their arrival. And, when they 
assert that ‘‘the health of one’s body largely depends 
upon the nature of the atmosphere in which one’s soul 
habitually dwells,”’ and that it is desirable ‘‘to use our 
intelligence and will in improving the quality of this 
atmosphere,’ there is no doubt that they have the 
wisdom of the ages with them; and, for my part, I 
think that they are making a better use of this wisdom 
than are we who stand aside and scoff. 

For we fail lamentably in our practical application 
of the truth we are all willing to admit. At least I 
take it that we are all willing to admit the reality of 
mental atmospheric pressure, and of its effect upon 
our ‘‘nerve centres.” Of course, with the universal 
human shortsightedness as to the resemblance between 
Tweedledee and ‘'weedledum, we are more conscious 
that we jeel the pressure continuously than that we 
exercise it, more conscious that other people ‘‘get on”’ 
our nerves than that we get on theirs; but this is merely 
a familiar personal fallacy, and would not prevent us 
from admitting in a general way our individual respon- 
sibility in the matter. What we usually fail to recog- 
nize is not the existence of the pressure, but its real, 
direct, immediate influence on bodily health. Yet to 
the reality of this influence the experience of the world 
and of the individual alike bear unbroken: testimony. 
There have been miracles of healing wrought in all 
ages, and the process goes on to-day. ‘There is nothing 
esoteric about the healing power of charm. We are all 
conscious of the restful and hence restorative quality 
of certain homes. ‘That wise Charles Wagner has 
much to say of the moral value in the home of order, 
regularity, punctuality. Well, these things have a 
distinct physical value too. We have all felt our 
ruffled feathers stroked into smoothness by the touch 
of a light hand, the tired brain and fagged nerves soothed 
and healed by a word, a look, a smile, a suggestion of 
peace and harmony. At such times the demons who are 
always watching for prey, the demon of physical ill, 
turn away baffled —by what? By an enchantment, 
a veritable ‘‘healing charm,’ none the less veritable 
because we are only vaguely conscious of the ‘‘treatment.”’ 

For this sort of magic is a subtle affair. At the least 
touch of thé obvious it vanishes. It must seem wholly 
spontaneous, wholly unconscious. More than this, 
must never ask for direct recognition. Here of course is 
the rub. We do so crave appreciation,—the acknowl- 
edgment of value received. Butin this matter nature’s 
terms are inexorable, as nature’s terms usually are. 
If we wish the power, we must be content to forego the 
praise; for it is a necessary part of the charm that it 
should seem to make no effort, should seem indeed to 
be quite unconscious of itself. Take the matter of 
dress. I hold that a woman is in duty bound to dress 
as well—that is, as appropriately and becomingly—as 
she can. I hold that for her to be slovenly or even 
careless in her personal appearance is something very 
like a sin. But, when we read of a successful ‘‘healer’’ 
that she keeps ‘‘scores of magnificent creations’’ in the 
way of gowns, “purely for the good they do her pupils,”’ 
there is no denying that the charm dissolves apace. 
She has an excellent idea, but she should not speak of 
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it to the reeds by the sea. So of all other branches of 
this elusive magic. In a woman’s care for delicate 
attractiveness of every sort, in the placing of her furniture, 
in the arrangement of her table, in the whole ordering 
of her household, in the watchful superintendence of 
all the trifles that make for peace and harmony, there 
is room for the employment of exalted genius: let the 
“new”? woman remember that. And she who considers 
such subtleties not worth serious attention does so at 
her peril: let the new woman remember that too. For, 
the longer we live in this curious world, the more surely 
do we come to see that it is the subtleties that are most 
worth while, the intangible that is most effective. If 
you consult Madam Utility in these matters, you will 
get plausible but most fallacious answers. Trust her, 
and you will come more and more to feel that nothing 
is worth while that cannot be measured and weighed: 
whereas it is just those elements of life which escape 
such tests that make it worth living, that give it its 
value, its charm. But, just because these elements 
cannot be measured, their promoter must not expect 
payment at sight. Yes, here’s the rub. The tangible 
kindness we are willing to do, because it will meet with 
a tangible reward in the way of appreciation and grati- 
tude, or, if this fails, will leave us at least the satisfaction 
of a tangible grievance; but the intangible kindness 
that must be solely its own reward, that is a different 
matter. . To care only for results, not for their recog- 
nition; to work faithfully for them, and yet at the same 
time to seem to be taking no especial trouble; to think 
no detail insignificant, and yet to prefer to have these 
details go unobserved; to ask for no other reward than 
the knowledge that something is being done, in a humble 
way, toward making this world a happier and healthier 
place to live in,—this is not an easy thing for human 
nature to compass. Few of us can hope to do great 
things in this direction; but, fortunately, the very least 
things are worth while. It is no use begging off on the 
plea that we are not ‘‘gifted with charm.” Even Emer- 
son’s unfortunate being, ‘‘born in blight,’ had much 
better rouse up and see what he can do about it. For 
there is no doubt that we can all do something about 
it, no shadow of doubt that we can all be more charm- 
ing than we are. 

And, surely, we shall be more willing to make the neces- 
sary effort if we recognize that such charm is not merely 
superficially agreeable, but that it is actually ‘‘healing”’ ; 
that human nervous systems, being what they are, 
every trifle that tells for peace and order and beauty 
tells for health, and, alas! too, every trifle that tells 
for irritation and confusion and ugliness tells for that 
depression of the vital forces which gives disease its 
opportunity. Weare doing something—if only negatively 
—in the interest of health every time we suppress the 
antagonizing answer, the jarring word, the peevish com- 
plaint, the sharp criticism, the veiled accusation, especially 
if we accomplish these things without indemnifying 
ourselves by an air of oppressed virtue. In all such 
manifestations we may possibly be right, but we are 
not. charming. And we are positive healers every 
time we help to bring order out of confusion, harmony 
out of discord, every time we employ the soft answer, 
every time we manage to be cheerful in the face of irri- 
tation and depression, every time we are ready with our 
interest and sympathy, every time, in short, that we are 
simply courteous. 

‘‘Old-fashioned courtesy,’—the phrase is regrettably 
familiar nowadays. Is courtesy really a little out of 
fashion? Is it, indeed, coming to be regarded as a species 
of ‘‘frill’”’ unsuited to an age of sweaters and short skirts? 
I hope not. It is true that. ‘‘charm’”’ is not to be con- 
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founded with virtue. One may be very virtuous and 
not at all charming. Indeed, as the virtuous are usually 
in the right, they are especially open to the temptation 
of being strenuous and self-assertive, and even, on occasion, 
a little ‘‘nasty’’; for that matter even honest and well- 
intentioned love not infrequently frustrates itself by 
resorting to ‘‘nagging’’ and ‘‘scoldifig,’’ thereby, I take 
it, necessarily doing more harm than good. No, virtue 
is not charm. Nevertheless, the roots of all genuine 
charm strike deep. The devil, by universal attestation, 
has good manners; but that is due to his intelligence, 
which no one questions. He did not invent them. 
‘‘Each one was originally a stroke of genius or of love 
hardened into usage.” 

‘‘Know, dear brother, that courtesy is one of the 
qualities of God himself; and courtesy is the sister of 
charity which quencheth hate and keepeth love alive.” 
So said Saint Francis, than whom no soul more rich in 
charm ever dwelt upon this earth. 

The witnesses-in this matter crowd upon us. Let us 
admit two more, sufficiently contrasted in temperament 
and surroundings. ‘‘There is an idea abroad among 
moral people,” says Stevenson, ‘‘that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have to make good, 
myself; but my duty to my neighbor is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I have to make him happy— 
if I can.’ ‘‘But a man who has not got happiness 
cannot impart it,’ says Amiel. ‘‘We can only give 
what we have. Happiness, grief, gayety, sadness, are 
contagious. Bring your health and your strength to 
the weak and sickly, and so you will be of use to them. 
What others claim from us is not our thirst and our 
hunger, but our bread and our gourd.” ‘“‘What others 
claim from us,’’—what others want,—what is sure to 
be ‘‘in demand,’’—that suggests a last word, sotto voce. 
It is true that charm ceases to be charm if it seeks a 
reward, that it destroys itself if it asks for appreciation; 
but look about and observe what place in the world 
belongs to the ‘‘charming people,” the people who offer 
us, not their hunger and thirst, but their bread and their 
gourd. 

I have been young, and now I am old; yet, though 
I have frequently seen the righteous looking very for- 
lorn indeed, I have never seen the charming forsaken. 
Truly, he who loses his life in this fashion shall indeed 


save it. 


Using the Parks. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


How shall we secure a better popular utilization of 
public squares, gardens, parkways, and parks in the 
United States? This is a question of concern to every 
citizen, and especially to those who are members of 
local organizations,—or of national organizations like 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Association,—which 
exist to make pleasanter community life. 

One indispensable condition for the adequate use of 
public reservations is security against violence, and fear 
of violence, and even against annoyances, or the sight 
of rude or disorderly conduct. All public reservations, 
whether large or small, need to be well policed, so that 
women and children can feel perfectly safe in them. 
This is, of course, an expensive matter; but_neither city 
playgrounds nor country parks will be adequately used 
by the persons who need them unless they are intelli- 
gently and adequately policed. A public beach, grove, 
or forest, will soon get a bad reputation if it is not vigi- 
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lantly watched. Every city square or garden should 
be brightly lighted: first, because light is the best police- 
man, as Emerson said, just as publicity is the best safe- 
guard against financial and industrial wrongs; and, 
secondly, because every such open space should be 
treated as a public parlor or popular reception-room. 

Again, it is useless to provide a public forest, or a 
large country park, five or ten miles from the centre of 
the city, unless this distance can be traversed in an agree- 
able manner at a low fare. Hence the value of park- 
ways, which are merely well-built, decorated highways, 
reserved for pleasure travel. In all such parkways 
through which large reservations are approached there 
should invariably be a separate space for electric cars; 
and this space should be neither paved nor asphalted, 
but turfed, as a protection against dust and reverberated 
noise, and as a means of health for the adjacent rows 
of trees and shrubs. This practice has been already 
partially adopted, but should become universal. 

In every large public park ample provision should be 
made for eating and drinking in the open air,—from 
baskets, if there be no restaurants in the place. Steady 
efforts should be made to develop this habit among us 
Americans. It is by no means necessary that the re- 
freshments should be elaborate or alcoholic. Indeed, 
it is much better that they should not be. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, or milk, with rolls or toast and jam, cheese, or 
herring, will go a long way toward making people feel 
comfortable and pleased. But it is impracticable for a 
family to spend many hours on a playground, or a beach, 
or in a forest, unless provision is made for eating and 
drinking. There should be an ample and convenient 
supply of water; there should be shelters from sun or 
sudden rain; and there should be everywhere a perfect 
tidiness. Regulations against scattering paper and 
leaving behind remnants of food or boxes or bottles 
should be rigidly enforced; but the habit of eating in 
the open air in families or companies of friends should 
be vigorously encouraged and promoted in all public 
reservations. Thus it is legitimate and desirable to 
provide rustic tables and benches in all places suitable 
for lunch or supper parties; for some men and women 


Object to sitting on the ground, even when it is dry. 


One would suppose, from the deserted aspect of the 
parks in winter, that New England people had never 
observed that winter is nearly as interesting a season 
in the open air as summer, the beauty of ice and snow 
replacing the beauty of foliage. On the whole, winter 
is a far better season for walking in public parks and 
forests than summer is. One sees much more of the 
broad scenery when the leaves have fallen. Moreover, 
it is a mistake to put away one’s bicycle in winter. Wher- 
ever there are well macadamized roads, it is possible to 
ride a bicycle very comfortably on many winter days, 
particularly in the early morning before the wind has 
risen or the sun has softened the surface of the roads. 
I need not say that the winter aspect of a forest, after 
a fresh fall of snow or after cold rain has frozen upon 
every twig and lingering leaf, is one of extraordinary 
beauty. Less understood is the beauty of bare trees, 
of the half-frozen brook, and of the blue shadows in the 
fields of snow. 

For children and young people the enjoyment of open- 
air scenery is greatly increased by the habit of sketching 
with the pencil or taking notes of scenery with the 
camera. In these days it is immeasurably better to 
go hunting for birds and other wild creatures with the 
camera than with the gun. 

The enjoyment of the populace in large country parks 
and forests can be greatly promoted by allowing the 
picking of flowers and berries; and this permission may 
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be safely given, provided plants are not dug up by 
the roots, either by design or carelessness. Some fra- 
grant things ought to be carefully raised in the parks 
expressly for the enjoyment they give to the people 
who discover them appearing in their season. Such 
are the mayflower, the linnza, and the laurel. 

In scenery parks the enjoyment of the people can 
be greatly promoted by providing numerous foot-paths, 
leading to the best points of view and to seats there 
provided. These paths should, of course, be nothing 
more than trails from which the underbrush and other 
obstacles to passage have been removed. Seats at good 
points of view are very important parts of this provi- 
sion. The people need to be tempted to linger in the 
parks for hours, and to do this without covering great 
distances or enduring anything which can properly be 
called fatigue. It is the open air and the quiet aspect 
of nature which are wholesome and refreshing; and to 
get the benefit of these influences takes time and a sense 
of leisure and restfulness. In like manner in small 
city squares the provision of seats is indispensable to 
popular enjoyment of these open spaces. Small squares 
in the midst of a dense population should be open-air 
parlors, resorts for the feeble and infirm rather than for 
the strong and tireless. In all tree-planted avenues 
or boulevards chairs should be provided either by the 
municipality or by persons who have paid the munici- 
pality for the privilege of letting chairs. : 

When once convenient access by electric cars to a 
reservation or to many reservations has been provided, 
it becomes the interest of the transportation company 
or companies to announce good skating on the pond, 
or fine surf on the beaches, or a light snow in the woods, 
or the blooming of a spring flower, or the ripening of 
the berries. Through all possible agencies, public- 
spirited or self-interested, the open-air habit should 
be cultivated among us Americans. 

A very important use of parks and public gardens 
should be their use by school children, under the direc- 
tion of their teachers. Of late years city schools have 
been giving instruction in such kinds of manual work 
as can be adapted to the urban conditions. These de- 
vices are good, but they need to be supplemented by 
what is called nature study. Now parks, public gardens, 
and the decorative borders of parkways afford oppor- 
tunity to teach children much about trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants; and these provisions should be dili- 
gently utilized for this purpose. In many German 
schools it is a part of the work expected of the teachers 
to take the pupils on walks and short excursions, and to 
show them on the way about the visible flora and fauna, 
and the working of the climate and geology forces which 
have moulded the surface of the earth. Public reser- 
vations can be put to no better use than this, for it is 
the children who are the most capable of acquiring a 
love of natural beauty and a knowledge of the elements 
of that beauty. It is they who can quickest learn to 
understand the working of the forces which have made 
the hill and the valley, the pond and the brook, the bushy 
pasture and the arable field. It is they who can best 
learn to recognize the constituents of the commonest 
ground-covers in a given locality, and to appreciate 
the changes which civilized man makes in scenery or 
landscape. It is the children, trained in this way, who 
will grow up with a love of the parks, and a keen desire 
to spend time in them. It is they who can best acquire 
the out-of-door habit and the love of walking, botaniz- 
ing, collecting specimens of rocks, minerals, insects, 
birds, shells, or eggs, and observing temperature, winds, 
clouds, rain-fall, and the changing aspects of the heavens 
at night. Even a city square, in which a large portion 
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of the area is necessarily gravel, may be made to illus- 
trate for the children of the neighboring schools some 
of the most charming of natural phenomena, such as 
the series of blooms and of twig and of foliage colors 
which adorn the successive months of spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

I have spoken of the utilization of public reservations 
as if they were to be expected to yield only health and 
enjoyment and improved powers of perception; but I 
should deal with the subject very imperfectly if I did 
not point out that the right of utilization of public res- 
ervations is a strong agency for promoting public moral- 
ity and a high standard of family life. It is a safe- 
guard for society to provide means of pleasure for men, 
women, and children together. The pleasures men share 
with their wives and children are apt to be safer pleas- 
ures than those they take by themselves. In pleasures 
thus shared there is much less likelihood of coarseness 
or excess or careless selfishness. ‘They cultivate con- 
siderateness,- gentleness, and tenderness toward the 
young or the feeble. The appropriate pleasures of 
forest reservations or country parks are all cheering, 
refining, and cleansing. They are soothing and uplift- 
ing. They separate city men and women from the 
squalor, tumult, and transitoriness of the human 
ant-hill, and bring them face to face with things calm, 
lovely, grand, and enduring. At the park and the 
beach men and women can lift up their eyes to the hills 
and the sky, or look to the infinite verge of the ocean, 
or come face to face with some of the endless varieties 
of beauty in color, form, and texture with which the 
surface of the earth is decked. It is, then, for the ele- 
vation of human nature on its every side that the better 
utilization of public reservations is to be urged. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass: 


The Future Life and Theism. 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, in the International Journal 
of Ethics, under the title ‘‘Has the Universe an Intelli- 
gent Purpose ?’’ speaks of the place the belief in a future 
life must take in any discussion of the problem of ‘‘te- 
leology”’ or inquiry into the causes of things that exist 
and the ends they are to serve. He says:— 


I am not claiming that the belief in a future life has 
any right to recognition as a fact. It may be neither a 
fact nor a possibility. It may be absurd to even think 
about it after what physical and physiological science 
have shown us. Besides, I think it true that the belief 
in it has been associated with so much ‘‘other worldli- 
ness’’ and false ideals that the moralist may well shrink 
fromr reinstating the illusions that have haunted its path. 
There can be no doubt that our duties lie right in our 
present environment, and that nature seems to have done 
well either to have hidden the destiny of man from him 
or to have left it doubtful enough to force him to pay 
attention to his terrestrial duties instead of running after 
speculations that are fit only for the idle. Our concrete 
morals belong to the physical conditions in which we 
live. But all this has nothing to do with the problem 
of ‘‘teleology,’”’ which must consider the meaning of the 
cosmos, whether our ethics be limited to the incarnate 
life or extensible to an assumed discarnate existence. It 
is all very fine to talk stoically about the sacrifice of 
immortality when you think you cannot get it in any 
way, and to insist upon the Christian view of life with- 
out the Christian view of its meaning, but you cannot 
discuss any ‘‘teleology”’ in the system, beyond the crea- 
tion of organic forms and their final absorption in a dead 
universe of matter, with all the real ethical values of it 
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in terms of consciousness permanently lost. You must 
frankly face the fact that your ‘‘ideal’’ is a sheer mental 
abstraction, and that no intelligent man will prize it 
even as highly as stock-breeding. There is no use to 
give the cosmos any better character than it actually 
possesses, and, if you leave out the belief that it cares 
less for personality and its opportunities to develop than 
it does for inanimate matter, you have a sorry spectacle 
with which to move the average man to anything higher 
than a sensuous life. The survival of the fittest and the 
struggle for existence, as we see them egoistically carried 
out, are no models for our imitation. All our ethical 
progress has been made by putting limits to their opera- 
tion, and trying to do something for the weak and un- 
successful. If the cosmos does not have a policy for the. 
care of this class, so much the worse for it in our ethical 
systems. ‘The successful may very naturally think well 
of the cosmos for their happiness and development, but 
the unsuccessful are within their rights and only apply 
the other side of the logic in the case when they complain 
that nature is not just; for their ideals are the same as 
those of the successful, and it was only the gambler’s 
luck that kept them out of their winnings. But any 
philosophy which does not provide for a rational solu- 
tion of the accidents of life is not likely. to find a very 
acceptable ‘‘teleology.”” All our altruistic ethics insist 
upon respect for the unsuccessful, pity for misfortune, 
and help for the downfallen, a course the direct opposite 
of what is palpable in the survival of the fittest; and, if 
nature’s only object’is the preservation of the species in ~ 
an organic form, our morality is against the law of nat- 
ure, as it appears in its most obtrusive aspects. We 
can well understand failure and accident, and can toler-. 
ate the discrimination of nature against the weak in favor 
of the strong, if there is hope that the change for personal 
consciousness is only a change of environment and not 
annihilation. But the want of such an outcome leaves 
us no high purpose in the cosmos that is appreciable by 
any but stock-breeders, Hence a philosophy which does 
not have a definite word to say on survival of death is 
not one with any very rational ‘‘teleology.’’ It may be 
right, and it may be the best that we should have no such 
belief, but we should not shuffle and prevaricate with 
terms that convey theistic impressions when examina- 
tion shows us naked of their meaning. If we recognize 
that survival is a part of the system, let us give the evi- 
dence for our belief; and, if we have no evidence, let us 
cling firmly and courageously to agnosticism, and admit 
that we have no adequate grounds for supposing any 
result that will make things reasonable to us. 

Another problem would also be on the way to solution 
if this survival could be rationally believed. It would 
be the existence of a personal Absolute. The survival of 
personality after death would suggest a unity in the 
system that would make a larger personal ground of ex- 
istence much easier of belief and proof, and in my opinion 
we can obtain no logical leverage for such a belief short 
of some conviction in favor of a soul and its survival. 
Our “‘teleology”’ would thus reach all the meaning that 
it has in its theistic conceptions, and it can have no range 
beyond what is perfectly compatible with materialism 
under any other way of looking at the problem. We 
could then talk freely enough of ‘‘the whole of nature 
shimmering in the radiance of the ethical ideal,’”’ but 
such a view is defenceless unless we can point to a result 
in nature that is more rational than the multiplication 
of organic forms. The rationality of the system depends, 
not merely upon the discovery of a purpose, but upon 
the discovery of a rational purpose. I agree that the 
process of evolution is at least superficially ‘‘teleologi- 
cal,’ but this appearance has two limitations which very 
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much modify the right to lay any emphasis upon it. The 
first is the one that has already been mentioned; namely, 


the absence of the evidence for the amount of chance in - 


the process. The second is the fact that the process is 
not always progress, but may be one of regress, or de- 
gress, if I may coin a term to indicate deterioration. 
Evolution is mainly a name for certain kinds of change, 
and, instead of describing it in terms implying its ethical 
character, we have satisfied its demands when we have 
expressed it as increase or decrease of complexity, and 
not progress. But, on the whole, I agree that there has 
been progress of a kind, but that does not help a ‘‘tele- 
ological” theory in any respect, unless this progress con- 
forms to the highest ideal which the ethical conscious- 
ness forms for itself in estimating the relative importance 
of the realities with which it has to deal. It may be that 
we cannot make good the claims of any such order in 
nature, but we cannot make our ‘‘teleology”’ either clear 
or very rational until we can sustain this point of view. 


The Temperance Problem. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Ls 
OUR GAINS. 


The temperance outlook, while not free from discour- 
agements as before stated, is, on the whole, full of hopeful 
indications of progress. There are certain gains that 
are too well known to need more than a bare mention: 
the international organization of women, working in ever- 
widening and increasingly practical ways for sobriety; 
the greater prominence given to the subject by all the 
churches; vigorous fraternal organizations, from Bands 
of Hope to Catholic total abstinence societies; the special 
encouragement to better habits fostered by the Young 
Men’s. Christian Association and by social settlements; 
various preventive measures, such as temperance in- 
struction in the public schools (probably less effective 
than expected), the movement against the senseless and 
ruinous custom of treating,—not as strong as it ought to 
be; a growing attention to the better diet of the poor as 
an aid to sober habits; and the creation of substitutes for 
the saloon, like the English coffee-houses, which, unfortu- 
nately, have not come into prominence among us. 

Among the more specific gains the following deserve 
particular attention: 1. The authority of science has been 
added to the plea of sentiment in behalf of sobriety. 
The prophet of the laboratory is the supreme authority 
to-day. His oracles transcend in effectiveness the words 
af Hebrew seer or Christian saint. Therefore the con- 
clusion of science, that alcohol is a ‘‘life-destroyer,”’ is 
the most powerful argument for temperance that could 
possibly be made. As this fact is more and more widely 
known and more fully appreciated, it will appeal with 
great force to the basic instincts of self-preservation. 

The ‘‘Committee of Fifty’ (an association of eminent 
men which in itself represents a gain for the temperance 
cause, however unsatisfactory some of its positions may 
be to many people) in its report on the ‘' Physiological 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem”’ (1903) makes a very 
conservative statement. Many scientists would go much 
farther; many would have made more radical statements. 
Its cautious conclusions are, however, decisive on these 
points: alcoholic beverages lessen the capacity of the 
body to resist disease; they contribute largely to the 
spread of such direful scourges as consumption; they add 
no permanent increase of muscular energy; they decrease 
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mental power; they entail very serious injuries upon off- 
spring (note especially the ‘remarkable experiments of 
Prof. Hodge) ; while their ‘‘food-value” is at best small 
and uncertain. 

The language of this report, on two of these points, 
is so clear and impressive that it is worthy of special 
attention. Prof. Abel (giving, not his private opinion, 
but the “‘consensus of the competent’’) writes, ‘‘We 
have seen that alcohol from the very first has a depres- 
sant action for higher mental functions. Hence it is 
that in all those vocations of life where keen senses, 
sharp attention, the ready and immediate action of a 
clear judgment, or great concentration of mind, are called 
for, alcohol in any form or amount is injurious when 
taken during the performance of the duty in hand.”’ 

Dr. Abel also makes the following significant state- 
ment: “‘Both science and the experience of life have ex- 
ploded the pernicious theory that alcohol gives any per- 
sistent increase of muscular power. The disappearance 
of this universal error will greatly reduce the consump- 
tion of alcohol among laboring men. It is well under- 
stood by all who control armies or large bodies of men 
engaged in physical labor that alcohol and effective work 
are incompatible.’ A recent experiment in the German 
army emphasizes this fact most forcibly. Surely such 
decisive testimonies from scientists are encouraging. 
They give to the plea for temperance the irresistible 
force of a natural law. 

Thus science speaks to us with impressive and over- 
whelming authority respecting intemperance as a ‘‘race- 
destroyer,” a hundred-fold greater than famine and pes- 
tilence; a thousand-fold greater than rifle-shot and cannon- 
ball. The excessive use of liquors stunts the body, dulls 
the mind, weakens the will, and paralyzes the conscience. 
It robs man of effectiveness in every realm of activity. 
It subtracts energy from every point in the circumfer- 
ence of our being, while it adds vast burdens at the centre 
of life; destructive heart-beats that prematurely wear out 
that vital organ; bitter tears that poison every hour; 
ruinous passions that make criminals; maddening agonies 
that lead to suicide. These facts respecting the deteri- 
oration of the race due to the drink habit begin to make 
a deep impression upon the official circles in Germany. 
The Teuton, seeing here a menace to the army, has be- 
come alarmed; and the temperance agitation is spread- 
ing with remarkable activity throughout the German 
empire. The same fact has been noted in Great Britain, 
in France, and in Italy, and alarm respecting the grave 
danger to the national life from the drink habit is also 
spreading in these countries. It can no longer be truth- 
fully said that people who drink wine and beer are safe 
and free from the ravages of intemperance. 

Thousands of college students are daily receiving for- 
cible temperance lessons in laboratories as they prepare 
their specimens for microscopic work, seeing in this way 
with their own eyes the destruction of tissues brought 
about by the use of liquor. 

Some of us may not be ardent advocates of college 
athletics, and we may be old-fashioned enough to think 
that a university ought to be known by its great scholars 
rather than by its football score; but, when we consider 
what a very powerful lesson in behalf of temperance is 
pressed home by the trainer of the team who enforces 
total abstinence on his men, we are inclined to forgive 
all the athletic excesses. If total abstinence is needed 
to win a football game, how much more is it needed in 
order to win in the great contests of life! 

The gains for temperance on the economic side are 
numerous and important. A brief reference to a few 
of the main facts is impressive and encouraging. 

(a) Three-fourths of the large employers of labor in 
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the United States consider the drink habit in hiring men, 
while all the great railroads discriminate against men 
addicted to intoxicants. 

w(>) About half of the leading manufacturers, many 
prominent mercantile establishments, and nearly all the 
great railroads of the land have more or less stringent 
regulations prohibiting the use of liquors by the men 
employed by them. 

(c) The insurance companies refuse to issue policies 
to men who habitually use alcoholic beverages. 

(d) The fraternal organizations which have multiplied 
in number and increased in membership with such amaz- 
ing rapidity during the past thirty years, as a rule, set 
up a bar against the drunkard and the saloon-keeper. 

These facts bring the importance of temperance home 
to the average man as it could not be done by statute 
or sermon. These are vital and commanding influences 
which are constant and irresistible. Besides these, there 
are many other economic and social influences at work 
among our people which are conducive to temperance: 
the rural telephone, the rural postal delivery, the rural 
travelling library, which multiply the comforts of farm 
life and tend to keep people from the village and its low 
resorts,—all these are helps to sobriety. 

The gains for temperance on the side of law and 
legislation are also important. Some valuable lessons 
have been learned in this connection. We have discov- 
ered, on the one hand, that we deal here with an ancient 
and deep-rooted vice, which law alone cannot destroy. 
A prohibitory statute to prohibit must have behind it 
a sentiment that overwhelmingly sustains it. And the 
statute by itself will not create that enforcing sentiment. 
On the other hand we see more clearly than formerly 
that repressive legislation is absolutely necessary, and 
that in certain directions it is very effective. While 
morality cannot be enacted and put by statute into the 
hearts of the people, any more than health into diseased 
bodies by legislative act, yet it is the duty of the law 
to provide man with an environment free from moral 
taint and conducive to moral growth, as it is the duty 
of the State to insure sanitary conditions. 

Law unsupported by public sentiment is ineffective, 
but public sentiment without law is incomplete. Tem- 
perance agitation must constantly evolve moral feeling 
against the drink habit and the makers of drunkards. 
Legislation, hospitable to sobriety and repressive toward 
intemperance, must be successively adapted to new 
phases of the problem. Social evils, like plant pests, 
become, in time, immune to certain remedies, and new 
ones have to be devised. The warfare against evil never 
ends. The foe driven from one intrenchment burrows 
at some other spot. The enactment of the best tem- 
perance statute is but the forging of a weapon. It alone 
will not win a victory. It is merely an agency by which 
righteous men may the more easily conquer evil. Not 
enough to have it in the code, it must be enforced by 
public opinion, The situation calls for wise statesman- 
ship and high expediency. A less stringent law vigor- 
ously enforced is far better than a more drastic statute 
generally ignored. 

The gains for temperance, secured by court and legis- 
lature, are far more than prohibitory statutes, repressive 
measures against the saloon, and the subjection of drunk- 
ards to police regulations. They are too numerous to 
catalogue here, but a few of the various directions which 
legislative acts and judicial decisions have taken may 
be briefly indicated. 

(a) The criminal cannot now plead drunkenness as 
an ‘excuse for his crime. ‘‘The law is well settled,” this 
is the language of the very highest legal authority, ‘‘that 
one who voluntarily intoxicates himself and beclouds his 
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reason cannot set up such condition in excuse or miti- 
gation of a crime committed while in that condition.” 

(b) The courts have taken many positions like the fol- 
lowing: that transportation companies are under obli- 
gation to employ none but sober men; that a common 
carrier is not bound to provide accommodations for an 
intoxicated person; that habitual drunkenness is ground 
for removal from public office, for dismissal from posi- 
tions of trust, such as executor or guardian, for the dis- 
solution of partnership, for granting divorce of husband 
and wife, and in special cases for the voiding of a contract. 
And all these decisions are powerful helps to the cause 
of temperance. 

(c) Statutes have been passed in some States providing 
that habitual drunkenness be treated as a disease, the 
person so afflicted being considered a patient to be cured 
rather than a criminal to be punished, and institutions 
have been created to carry out this idea. 

(d) Both legislatures and courts are constantly enlarg- 
ing the liabilities of the saloon-keeper. There are many 
State laws similar to the [linois dram-shop act, which, 
in section 9, not only holds the saloon-keeper liable for 
injury to a customer in person or property sustained 
through the sale of liquor, but also the owner of the 
building in which the liquor is sold. And the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, in a decision recently handed down, 
went so far as to hold that ‘‘a saloon-keeper is liable 
for the death of a patron while under the influence of 
liquor sold by him.” 


CONCLUSIONS. 


These are all evidences of progress; and the facts just 
stated, together with many of a similar nature that might 
be set forth, show that our gains in the temperance cause 
are manifestly greater than our losses. 

Every variety of effort in behalf of temperance is 
most welcome. Unfortunately, charity has not always 
abounded among temperance workers. There ought to 
be a closer co-operation among those occupying different 
positions and advocating different policies. We may well 
rejoice in the freedom of experiment in different States. 
And while wise laws, strictly enforced, are necessary, 
and the condemnation, repression, and extinction, so 
far as possible, of the saloon is constantly and courage- 
ously to be sought, nevertheless we must steadily keep 
in mind that our supreme work, after all, is not simply 
to destroy the drink traffic, but rather to exalt and en- 
noble the human soul; for, when man is perfected, the 
saloon goes out of existence. 

Again, we may repeat, man is not safe, his personal 
destiny is not assured, and the welfare of society is not 
secured until he is temperate from the choice of his own 
will,—temperate because he does not want liquor, not 
simply because he cannot get it. Substantial progress 
in temperance must come, can only come, from the 
spiritual emancipation of man’s nature which enables 
reason and conscience to prevail over appetite, and which 
will be brought about by all those educational influences, 
especially the powerful influence of religious conviction, 
that add to inner life. 


Spiritual Life. 


When the service of the Lord seems hard, it is because 
we are but imperfectly performing it—P. Mercer. 


oJ 
Most lives are thronged with anxieties: But there is 


a spirit that is not overcome of these things, but bears 
with them in the high thought of being in fellowship 
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with God; for, if we have to endure evils, God bears 
with their existence too.—William Mountjford. 


we 


Would you feel deeply, you must think profoundly 
Would you do grandly, you must buy the truth and sell 
it not. He who has the reverent mind will be in line 
with the best of mankind: he is in league with the saints 
and sages of history.—/. Li. Jones. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Revealing of the Sons of God. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


The earnest expectation of the creation waiting for the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God.—Rom. viii. 19. 

The world was conceived, of course, at the time these 
words were written, upon a scale which grows very small 
as we enter into the larger realms of thought possible to 
us. It was a little world then, with a little heaven close 
over it. Paul reminds the Thessalonians that at any 
day or hour, through an opening in the blue firmament, 
the Lord they loved may return. ‘Then, as those who 
loved him were caught up to meet hm in the air, what 
the divine life was would be made clear. <A beauti- 
ful, winsome dream, going to the heart of the world, 
as indeed it goes to our own. But it is no longer large 
enough for us, who are part of the fulfilment of that very 
process of which he speaks, to whom a wider vision has 
inevitably come. The meaning we have to give to the 
words, if we are wise, is larger in the measure of the 
increased depth and range of our fuller knowledge. 

Draper’s contention, in his ‘‘Conflict between Science 
and Religion,’ that science destroyed religion, is perfectly 
true, if by religion you mean that which is conditioned 
by, and whose existence is bound up with, the narrower 
conceptions which belong to the cramped horizons of 
which I have spoken. If religion means that we are 
irrevocably tied to those limited ideas of God and man 
and the universe which belong to New Testament times, 
then science has destroyed religion. 

But if, instead, you think of religion as the unfolding 
of the human soul, as we all ought to,—that is, as some- 
thing which is continually growing into finer and more 
splendid proportions as we travel on,—then, far from 
science having destroyed religion, our fuller knowledge 
of the universe has only given it a scope and range and 
meaning which were impossible before. 

I pointed out to you what these words meant under 
those narrower conditions in which they were written. 
{ would suggest to you now that that meaning has 
enlarged with the widening of our outlook, until to-day 
it may stand, if we will, for one of the most splendid 
conceptions religion has ever known, that the toil and 
stress and travail of the universe through countless ages 
are but the process whereby the divine life rises to 
consciousness. 

Hegel, the philosopher, expressed that thought be- 
fore Spencer gave it a scientific basis, when he said that 
God, the absolute, externalized himself in all the universe, 
in order that through the slow process of its development 
he might become conscious of himself in his children. 
That is exactly, on a wider scale, the meaning of the words 
of the text. And this morning I wish to point out to 
you something of what they ought to mean to us, in the 
light of the wonderful poet’s vision which is born of all 
that we call science in these modern times. 
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First of all we are dealing with the matter on a new 
and vastly larger scale. Those of you who are observant 
of little things, in turning the leaves of your Bibles, find 
over the first chapter of Genesis the year of the creation 
carefully stated as 4004 years before Christ. That was 
the limit of our fathers’ chronology. But 4,000 years 
make hardly a mark on the record of the world as we know 
it. Only by illustrations can one in any way grasp the 
figures, and even then they are too large for our com- 
prehension. If you take a scale twenty feet long to 
represent the duration of that unfolding of the earth 
which began with the condensation of a vast diffused 
fire-mist, man only appears in the last one-eighth of an 
inch. All the rest of the twenty feet represents the time 
prior to the appearance of that which we know as conscious 
life on this world. 

Or, to put it another way, we will suppose that yes- 
terday morning at dawn the condensing process began, 
and it went on all through yesterday, reproducing the 
development of the earth at such an enormously accele- 
rated rate that we were able to watch it through the whole 
day, condensing and cohering and changing to become 
this world on which we live, that it continued the whole 
of yesterday and through the long silent watches of the 
night, and this morning we could resume our gaze upon 
it, it is only in the last few seconds that man has begun 
to be on this globe of ours. There is our standard of 
measurement. 

When you think of progress, or of the unfolding of 
life, or of any of the processes which we call evolution, 
you must keep such a scale in mind. Do not be dis- 
couraged if you fail to find clear evidence of advance in 
one hundred or two hundred or even a thousand years. 
But take the change as a whole, and you cannot but 
grasp clearly something of the meaning of the text. 
Then the entire process is seen to be the unfolding of 
life, the unfolding of that which we at our very highest 
only begin to understand when a human soul stands up, 
and, thrilling with the glory of it, knows himself as a 
child of the Eternal, and declares, “Now are we all sons 
of God, and it does not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 
Even there we are still only just at the very beginning 
of conscious personal life becoming manifest for some 
few seconds at the end of one of the long days of eternity. 
What scope that gives to the meaning of our text, to 
the thought of the manifestation of the sons of God, 
the revealing of the divine life as we know it in the rising 
of the higher consciousness, the sense of personality. 

When did it begin? With the good mythical Adam 
in the glorious, lazy, wearisome Eden, of which an Oriental 
imagination dreamed? No, it began in the infinite time, 
far back beyond anything we know. You cannot put 
your finger on it. It had begun when the earth began 
to cohere. It was there when contraction and condensa- 
tion commenced. It was there in the primitive ooze 
when that condensing process had gone on for countless 
centuries. It was there in all the infinite myriad lost 
forms which we can only imagine in the times beyond 
record, and well-nigh beyond thought. 

In the so-called dead material world the process of 
the revealing of life had already travelled far. Material- 
ism! There is no materialism. The idea of matter 
which men make the enemy of spirit is an empty ab- 
straction. We know no such thing as that soulless 
nonentity which men have called the one reality un- 
derlying all. What we call matter is simply the in- 
creasing manifestation of the upward process of life. 
You say, ‘‘As dead as a stone.’’ A stone is not dead. 
We are coming to find out that a stone is thrilling, 
every particle of it, with the eternal energy. When, 
cast up by the storm on a great flat rock by they prime- 
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val sea, a fragment of white stone lies alongside a darker 
pebble in the sunshine, after the storm has passed, 
in those far-off days when no life, as we know it, has 
come to be, there in the sunlight the dark stone grows 
watin faster than the white stone does. That simple 
fact tells us that we have already travelled a long way 
toward the manifestation of what we call soul and 
life. That mere changes of temperature has in it po- 
tentially all the increase of sensitiveness which to-day 
finally emerges as what we call personality. 

Take, as an illustration, the slow formation of the 
human eye in its miracle of complexity and delicate 
adjustment. It is simply a fuller development of what 
we found in the dark stone which was more sensitive 
to warmth than the white stone. It is only the out- 
come of the possibilities that lay latent there. We can 
watch that increasing sensitiveness to sunlight work- 
ing up through all the forms of the vegetable world. 
There it is part of what we call life, developing little 
cells on the surface of some primitive body, more sen- 
sitive to light than others. Because they further the 
great life process, they grow more sensitive still, and 
at last display the possibilities that were behind them 
from the first, and slowly differentiate and build up, 
century after century, that wonderful organism, the 
miracle of this human eye of ours. It was all latent 
there in the very beginning. 

That slow wonderful growth is only a revelation 
of the power of change and adaptation and possibility 
which lay in the stone or in the warm ooze or im the 
star-dust back of it all. It had within itself the capac- 
ity, little by little, to reveal new power and new changes 
and new adaptations, until, as I say, the difference 
between the receptiveness of the dark pigment in the 
dark stone and the white pigment in the white stone 
became the marvellous little gateway through which 
we to-day look out upon the Eternal, until we feel our 
being thrill in response, as the soul of the child thrills 
toward its father when love awakens in its heart. 

What a splendid vision is beginning to open to us! 
Is it well to regret that we have left the little valley 
in which we were born, that the petty comfort of the 
world of our ancestors has disappeared, that the nar- 
row stream has become a vast river of which at last 
we can say, ‘‘How like an equal doth it greet the sea!”’ 
Is it not true, as Arnold says, that we find a vaster 
life— 

“As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night wind 


Brings up the stream 
Murmuts and scents of the infinite sea.” 


So it is with our world. So it is, if we are wise to 
find the meaning that lies in our text, with the whole 
process as we begin to see it and know it to-day. The 
fuller vision and thrill of still wider understanding 
which any day may break on the earnest seeker is all 
but the revealing of the latent powers of life. 

What, then, is God? God is the infinite energy of 
everything everywhere, revealing himself in the un- 
folding of all things, the life of all life, dawning upon 
us in limitless possibilities. I have pointed out the 
process in the case of the eye. That is only a tiny 
fragment of illustration. The intelligent man of to- 
day, as he finds his whole nature aglow with the en- 
thusiasm of the larger knowledge which comes to those 
that seek it, finds it in everything. He discovers that, 
go where he will, trace the genesis of the ordinary func- 
tions of our organism or of the higher possibilities of 
conscious life, he always travels back to the primitive 
nebulous matter from which all terrestrial life has de- 
veloped. 
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Now reverse this. Your primitive state of things, 
thus understood, is but a storehouse of infinite possi- 
bilities. That which is emerging lay latent in the be- 
ginning. Take what is called personality, or soul, take 
the highest and most splendid affections and enthusi- 
asms of which man is capable, take all the fairest thought 
of the poet and the tender religious susceptibility of 
the mystic, they are only, at the end of the last few 
seconds of the process, the beginning of the conscious 
understanding of what has all the while lain under- 
neath, and through all its unceasing changes has con- 
tinuously been making for more adequate expres- 
sion. 

‘“‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.’’ Yes, progress is a warfare, a 
battle, a struggle for existence and for survival. Ten- 
nyson tells us that ‘‘Nature, red in tooth and claw 
with ravin,’ shrieks against faith in love and God. 
Yet underneath the struggle, and in it and through 
it, quiet, irresistible, unceasing, is the revelation, the 
opening. Of what? Of life ever slowly rising toward 
goodness and tenderness and strength. I do not know 
how to phrase it better than, in the words of our text, 
that the inmost meaning of the whole is ‘‘the revealing 
of the sons of God,” the making clear of the divinity 
of life as it moves toward fuller expression of what 
it really is, the growth of the capacity to claim as our 
own that finer manhood, of which all that we know is 
only the beginning. It is latent in all things beyond 
the utmost limits of our thoughts, slow with the slowness 
of the resistless energy of the universe, sure, however, 
with its sureness and our own; for we are its outcome 
and its offspring. 

Now let us look at the process from the point of view 
of our own consciousness. What does it mean to-day 
in our own individual life? What is this consciousness 
of ours of which we speak? It is a very small portion 
of that larger, unconscious consciousness, if you will 
allow me so to put it, which plays so great a part in the 
life of us all. Nine-tenths of your life and mine goes 
on under the control of some kind of consciousness 
which is not in our consciousness at all. Your breath- 
ing, the miracle of the incessant work of your nerves, 
your heart’s action, the transformation of the food that 
you eat, which you swallow often half unconsciously, 
and leave to the myriad lower consciousnesses, which 
in a thousand ways adapt and transform it till it meets 
the requirements and demands of this organism of ours, 
—all these are fragments of your unconscious life. 

What do you do when you cut your hand? If you 
are wise, you simply close the cut as quickly as pos- 
sible and secure it so. Then, if you continue wise, 
you forget it as much as you can. And, below the realm 
of which you are conscious at all, myriads of workers 
hurry incessantly, not crowding each other, each in its 
own place fulfilling its own functions, carrying away 
the waste matter, bringing new material, rebuilding 
the broken cells, setting a protecting scab over the wound, 
upbuilding that miracle of protection, the sensitive 
new skin, till at last the cut is healed and forgotten. 

Go where you will in any direction, underneath what 
we call consciousness this work is going on as a result 
of lessons learned centuries ago. How did the little 
red corpuscles learn to do their work? We cannot 
remember. That long schooling lies below our con- 
sciousness. It is an inheritance from the ages before 
us. Where did the white corpuscles learn to fight 
disease? Where did they get their training? You 
know nothing about it. Running back to the dim past, 
there is a tract of consciousness which no man can any 
longer recollect, lying far below our present conscious- 
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ness. It is stored with all the slow lessons of count- 
less centuries, and we know nothing of it, although 
sometimes in strange hours it seems as though there 
did surge up dim memories of conditions long, long 
gone. 

Some one has compared this to the spectrum. When 
you split a ray of pure sunlight by means of a prism 
and spread it over a white surface, it is resolved into 
a long strip of beautiful colors, passing each into the 
other by infinitely delicate gradations. But beyond 
the violet end of the spectrum as we see it there is a 
whole further world that the eye cannot see or know. 
No instrument is delicate enough to discover all those 
invisible vibrations. Then pass down through all the 
range of visible color until you reach the red end, and 
away beyond the red line likewise there are multitudes 
of rays which you cannot see. That is my idea of con- 
sciousness. Far beyond either end of the little con- 
scious tract is a vast unexplored territory, the territory 
from which and that to which we are travelling. The 
one little strip we know is moving along this strange 
journey from what was conscious toward that which 
is to come into consciousness as we discover what is 
still latent in life. 

What is this which is ahead of us? Just the unseen 
possibilities of the unfolding of that further and fuller 
life of which I speak. Go back to the two stones by 
the primitive seashore lying in the sunlight. What was 
there? There lay in that so-called dead matter the 
power to adapt and change and manifest through all 
the long ages that which was latent in it until it rose 
to the high levels of our personal life at its best. Be- 
hind and in it all is the infinite energy we call God. 
The story of it is the unfolding of God. Its beginning 
lies far behind the dim dawn where the process begins 
to grow clear and its history forms the unfathomed 
depths of our unconscious life. 

We can watch a part of the long growth repeat it- 
self in the history of each one of us as an individual. 
We began, each of us, as a tiny cell only visible through 
a microscope. Within that speck of living matter 
lay all our inheritance from the past and the promise 
of all that we are to be. In warm mothering darkness 
the tiny cell became an embryo. In thought we can 
watch it growing and unfolding and changing, repeat- 
ing the stages of the wonderful life history of the race. 
At first it was almost indistinguishable from any other 
primitive cell. Then it is tiny brother to higher and 
higher life forms till at last in due time it is clearly 
a human child ready to come forth to the sunlight and 
to personal existence of its own. Even when that step 
has been taken, the new-born child is still hardly a con- 
scious animal. But it harbors the limitless possibilities 
of life. Yon dark-skinned babe, born in a Nazareth 
home of a carpenter’s bride, holds within itself the 
splendid divinity of Jesus standing face to face with the 
world, as God’s son, for liberty and truth and men. 
In him we learn something of what lies in us, something 
of the nature which is ours. 

Now the conditions of your life and mine, as we know 
them, are the challenge of our environment to this latent 
miracle of manhood which lies within us. How are we 
meeting that challenge? Turn where you will in any liter- 
ature which concerns itself with modern conditions, and 
you come across constant reference to what is commonly 
called nervousness. We find an increase of ailments of 
all sorts which are due to the demand upon the human 
organism to meet a quicker and keener life. The ad- 
justment is difficult, and, when we fail to make it, a whole 
group of disorders arise, and on their heels hosts of pos- 
sible and impossible remedies whereby those who are 
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acute make a living at the expense o1 those who are not. 
How are we to interpret such facts? It means, when 
you take it quietly, that the universe is challenging 
something in us that we have not yet developed, chal- 
lenging our power to adapt ourselves to new conditions, 
urging into birth new and larger powers of life which 
arise in it when strong, serene, self-possessed, we, as we 
may, confidently meet the challenge. 

You say that this was easy enough for Abraham in 
those far-off years, when nothing went swifter than 
a camel could travel, and the wants of life were few, 
and the days passed so slowly and so serenely that he 
could never have known what nervous tension was. 
Serenity was easy then; but now, with constantly 
larger demands on us, we have to live as much in a 
day as Abraham lived in a month. Yet we are learn- 
ing the lesson. Under all the talk of the increase of 
nervous disorder we see the process whereby a larger, 
more capable manhood is coming to meet the new 
strain just as easily as the patriarch met the old. The 
birth of quieter power to meet new demands with an 
ever finer certainty is just part of the manifestation of 
life. There is no reason why you and I should not 
relate ourselves to our conditions just as the patriarch 
of whom I have been speaking met his, only on a higher 
plane, having learned something more of the possi- 
bilities that lie in us, standing erect and at ease because 
we know that we are part of the process; that there is 
in us the power to meet the challenge; that we, the chil- 
dren of the modern world, glorying in modern learning, 
meeting the demands of modern times, shall issue forth 
at the end with the certain unquestioned victory of a 
larger, quieter self. A larger life is on the way, with 
fairer dreams, moulding afresh more splendid conditions. 
A new self-possession is ours, if we will, because the 
whole creation teems with it, and its secret is unlocked 
only with that key of a larger demand. When the 
fret comes, the fret born of short vision, we may learn 
if we will, just as the child learns to walk, to fall back 
on the great unexplored reservoirs of what we are, and 
come year by year to express better what a in us, 
meeting the greater demand with greater resource, 
meeting the stress with a finer quietness, discovering 
through the trial called circumstance that, latent in us 
who only yesterday were but fretful children, is a man- 
hood in relation to which the manhood that we have 
so far known is but a beginning. Within you and within 
me lie the resources of God and the life of the infinite. 

To take that truth home and love it and live it is 
religion. It is not that the new world is too big for 
religion. It is not yet big enough for religion at its 
fulness. Sometimes, when the day is over and I go to 
sleep, a strange eagerness gets hold of me as I remem- 
ber that, while I sleep, all over the world men are press- 
ing on toward a clearer revelation, a still larger vision 
of life, a deeper grasp of truth, that each to-morrow 
is fraught with the infinite promise of ever fuller knowl- 
edge and discovery of life; for all is the unfolding of 
God. Even calamity and evil are only the call of the 
universe to us to be men in the world. They are only, 
as they meet us, an ever greater incentive, a greater 
demand than we have known before. It is God’s call 
to fall back on what belongs to us, just as the call of the 
sunlight came to the two stones by the primitive sea. 
It was calling them to vision, to soul, to personality. 
And all through the ages, as men have met the challenge 
of the universe about them, of which they too are a part, 
they have climbed that long stairway of experience 
which is leading us to know as our own the great free 
vital manhood which lies within us all. 

That, it seems to me, is faith. 
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Les Foins. 


They are mowing the meadows now, and the whispering, 
sighing 
Song of the scythe breathes sweet on mine idle ear,— 
Songs of old summers dead, and of this one dying, 
Roses on roses fallen, and year on year. 


Softly as swathes that sink while the long scythe, swing- 
ing, 
Passes and pauses and sweeps through the deep green 
grass, 
Strange how this song of the scythe sets the old days sing- 
ing,— « 
Echoes of seasons gone, and of these that pass. 


Fair ghost of Youth, from your sea-fragrant orchard- 
closes, 
Called by the voice of the scythe as it sighs and swings, 
Tell-to me now, as you toss me your phantom roses, 
What was the dream you dreamed through those vagrant 
Springs? 


What that forgotten air when the heart went maying? 
What was the perfume blowing afar, anear? 
“Youth, youth, youth.’”’ the scythe keeps sighing and 
saying,— 
“The rose you saw not, the tune that you could not 


hear.” 
— Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


Yellowstone Park. 


= 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
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When you alight from the train at the 
pretty station at Gardiner, tastefully built 
of logs and rendered ingeniously attractive 
by the primitive material of its construction, 
you find in front of you, at the entrance of 
the great park, a fine arch of gray lava stone 
as gateway to the government domain, which 
bears sculptured upon its front the appro- 
priate legend, “For the Benefit and Enjoy- 
ment of the People.” 

The ‘People’ include our humble “poor 
relations ’’ of the lower orders of being. As 
not a gun can be fired for their destruction 
in the great pleasure-ground, the wild creat- 
ures have taken up their abode there in 
ever-increasing numbers, and have become 
so tame and bold in their approaches to 
human beings, you feel while there that you 
are harking back to a primitive Garden of 
Eden. The park, 62 miles long by 54 miles 
wide, may be called a little state of nature, 
niched in a corner of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. An elevated plateau 7,500 feet 
above the sea, surrounded by mountains, it is 
probably one of the loftiest inhabited valleys 
in the world. The government has entire 
control. Uncle Sam is an excellent park- 
keeper, a wise, generous, but despotic ruler, 
He keeps a sharp eve out for depredators of 
all kinds, those whe would ruthlessly destroy 
the game and the relic hunters, who would 
pocket the geysers and carry them off if they 
could. His four troops of cavalry stationed 
at Fort Yellowstone constantly patrol the 
park in all directions, and render it safe for 
man and beast. All new roads and bridges 
are made by the general government, all old 
ones ate kept in repair by the same. Re- 
cently near $600,000 has been expended in 
these ways, much to the ease and comfort 
of tourists. Heavy penalties are attached to 
the slaughter of game. At the Mammoth 
Hot Springs the government maintains a 
herd of buffalo on a reservation of one thou- 
sand acres. Several of these were_shot some 
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time ago, and the rash hunter was tried and 
sent up for a long term of years. 

It is noticeable that his Satanic majesty 
owns a large share of territory in the Yellow- 
stone. His underworld having burst up to 
the top of the earth’s surface in many strange 
and gruesome forms, his claim to his prop- 
erty, wherever found, is not denied. At Gar- 
diner you mount the six-horse stage which is 
to carry you to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
through the beautiful little canyon of Gardi- 
ner River. The park is a wilderness punct- 
uated with hotels. Every noon or night 
you come to a comfortable hostelry, where 
you are well housed and fed. The general 
scenery of the park is not attractive, although 
there ate bits of great beauty. You pass 
through long stretches of dreary forest, 
monotonous and dull, encumbered by masses 
of dead wood that hasn’t even the grace to 
rot and go back to its native soil. The sun 
blisters, the wind loaded with alkali dust 
chaps hands and faces, The nostrils are 
assailed by mephitic and strange odor, of 
a very penetrative and adhesive sort. When 
you get into the neighborhood of the “‘forma- 
tions,” as the geysers and hot springs are 
called, a something deadly and unnatural 
seizes upon your mind,—not fear that the 
thin crust of the earth may cave in, but a 
sense of the uncanny, of something weird and 
inexplicable that puts you in relation with 
the interior of the earth, and yet explains 
nothing of the mystery. The strangeness, the 
unnaturalness, runs all through. No com- 
mon, innocent-looking brook that purls by 
the side of the road but has something in 
taste and smell that hints of hidden fire and 
voleanic convulsion. ‘The soil itself is unlike 
that of normal places, where grass and clover 
spring. Its flowers are the strange incrusta- 
tions, the lurid colors, of chemic substances 
held in solution and covering the ground 
with scales and crusts of many dyes. It 
seems the work of another nature than that 
which has framed our familiar, peaceable, 
and kindly earth. It is all ruined, and you 
dream of some vast explosion that may 
burst up at any moment and leave only a 
yawning abyss. It is replete with evidences 
of the planet’s energy, her horrible and hor- 
rifying forces. And mingled with it is an 
exquisite but deadly beauty, a charm that 
has in it something of fright and dismay. 

The first station in the park is Mammoth 
Hot Springs, where the beautiful terraces are 
quite unlike anything else to be found in the 
precinct. The boiling hot water in descend- 
ing in vast volume down the hillside has 
formed these wonderful fluted and corru- 
gated incrustations, like Parian marble in 
places, in others dyed with all the splendors 
of a brilliant sunset. Falling from slope to 
slope, it has formed exquisite pools, filled with 
azure water of peculiar loveliness: The 
sculpturing of Pulpit Terrace is one of 
nature’s masterpieces; and here indeed are 
sermons in stones or what may pass for such, 
The devil's thumb protrudes from the earth 
here, and his kitchen is not far off, where in 
a deep pit he seems to be busy about the 
composition of some dish that might excite 
the imagination of a Dante. 

The first day’s stage ride of six miles 
yields a short respite before the forty miles’ 


fied, and smells likewise. 
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course of the following day, The same stage, 
team of four horses and driver, take you 
about the five and a half days of travel, and 
your fellow-travellers go with you all the 
way. One of the terrible scourges of this 
high country is a fierce wind that swoops 
down from the snow mountains, and brings 
with it a deadly, blighting cold and vast 
clouds of stinging dust. The day we journeyed 
to the Lower Geyser Basin it came upon us 
withunmitigated fury. Our road lay through 
some scenes of utter desolation and some 
of wonderful charm and beauty, especially 
Golden Gate Canyon with its superb new 
road cut in the side of a mountain, and sup- 
ported on arches from the bottom of the 
gorge, Near here we caught sight of a herd 
of elk peaceably wending their way through 
an opening in the forest. Between this place 
and Norris Basin is the Devil’s Frying-pan, 
a horrible lake that looks putrid and morti- 
The corruption of 
this place fairly oozes out of the earth, and 
gives one strange and sinister thoughts. 

Norris, a mere luncheon station, is one of 
the most wonderful of all these marvels. 
The ground teems with strange things, and 
rumbles and roars, sputters, boils, hisses, 
and puts all its might into these ebullient 
doings. Here is the Devil's Inkstand, the 
horrible black growler that swirls about in 
its black pit with untold fury. It has been 
estimated that the energy expended is equal 
to 20,000 horse power. But one bit of 
beauty at Norris should not be overlooked,— 
the exquisite emerald spring that glows soft 
and radiant in its bed like some gigantic gem 
of purest water. The Twin Lakes are reached 
earlier, those mysterious sheets of water 
sympathetically linked together, one of the 
most splendid green, a hue not seen in sea . 
water, in grass or foliage, the other a brilliant 
electric blue. Beside the greater wonders, 
dozens of little hot springs bubble and puff 
and steam away unnoticed. These are found 
in thousands, and are not deemed, in view 
of the greater curiosities, of sufficient inter- 
est to invite notice. Between Norris Basin 
and the Fountain Hotel you come upon the 
Firehole River, a turbulent, wild stream, 
roaring into rapids and swift falls. Near its 
bank the hot springs abound, and through 
the white steam tongues of blue flame bicker 
and curl about with uncanny suggestions. 

It was at the Fountain Hotel, where a 
night is spent, that we came upon the first 
large spouting geyser. Behind the hotel, at 
a distance of a few hundred yards, it per- 
petually waves its flag of steam. Its period 
is about once in four hours, and after supper 
we climbed the hill to witness the phenome- 
non. Faithful to some unknown, inward 
impulse, it makes tentative efforts, throws up 
short columns of boiling water, until at last, 
with a growl and roar, by a mighty upheaval 
it flings itself sixty feet straight into the air 
with the sudden up-rush of a gigantic rocket. 
This, being the first geyser we had seen, 
stands in memory as of pre-eminent beauty. 
The break from the underworld, the glee 
with which the shining drops like masses of 
pearls and diamonds are flung high in the 
air, the play of the sunset light through the 
great column of steam and boiling water, 
make it an imperishable memory. 
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The Lower Geyser Basin has paint pots, 
those curious pits that guzzle and bubble 
thick and slab with a white thick substance 
the exact semblance of paint. About this 
great central basin are little pots, all bubbling 
away lazily, like kettles of thick paste. Some 
of them are of a delicate tender pink, like the 
inside of a shell. We were summoned from 
the fantastic loveliness of the spouting geyser 
to the spectacle of wild bears that come out 
of the woods at nightfall to feed on the gar- 
bage spread for them at the rear of the hotel 
stable. Here Bruin is so much at home he 
is not afraid of man, nor does he excite much 
fear. The principal species that roam about 
are the silver tip, a variety of grizzly, and 
a large black, cinnamon bear. They are 
often very saucy in their approaches to the 
hotel, and have to be driven away. We 
stood a good bit off, however, in spite of the 
stories we heard of their gentleness, and 
saw one monster black fellow come out of 
the forest, and proceed to nose over the re- 
mains served up to him from the hotel 
kitchen. We were told that at times as 
many as fifteen or twenty appear at the 
banqueting place, and the old ones are seen 
to cuff the young bears and cubs soundly 
for a too great manifestation of greed. 

(To be continued.) 


Unitarian Hymns. 


The new “Pilgrim Hymnal’ is reviewed 
at length in the Congregationalist by Dr. 
Gladden. Speaking of the hymns by Uni- 
tarian writers contained in one book, he 
says — 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that several Unitarian hymn-writers are 
represented in the book. The churches 
have been warned against it on that ac- 
count. No attempt has been made to 
show that the hymns of these writers teach 
erroneous doctrine: it seems to have been 
supposed that the name will be sufficient 
to seare the orthodox. The book may well 
challenge investigation on such charges. 
No lack of loyalty to Jesus Christ, no de- 
fect in the hymns that express faith in him 
and love for him and the joy of salvation 
through him, will be charged against it by 
any intelligent man who examines it. It 
is particularly rich in the expression of a 
warm, genuine, evangelical experience. I 
shall use it in my prayer-meeting, because 
I know no book which serves so well the 
needs of a devotional meeting. 

There was a pious woman in one of the 
churches to which I ministered a good many 
years ago who used to urge me to have the 
Doxology sung at every service; ‘“‘for,’’ she 
said, “there may be Unitarians present, 
and I want to jam the Trinity down their 
throats whenever I can.” This hymn-book 
has not been constructed for the purpose 
suggested by our dear sister, who has long 
been singing hymns around the throne with 
good Unitarians: it does not aim to jam 
any dogma whatever down anybody’s throat, 
and I should be glad to know that our Uni- 
tarian brethren could find enough in it to 
meet their wants as worshippers. There 
would be hymms in it, probably, whith some 
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of them would not care to use; and those of 
them to whom Jesus Christ is no more than 
any other man would find in the one hundred 
and seventeen hymns in which his life and 
death and resurrection and redeeming grace 
are celebrated much that they could not ap- 
prove. But the book is, after all, catholic 
in its spirit: it means to give to all the true 
children of God and all the faithful followers 
of Jesus Christ voices for their praise. 


UNITARIAN HYMN-WRITERS. 

It is true that several Unitarian names 
are found in these indexes, because it hap- 
pens to be true that the largest number 
of the best hymns written within the past 
twenty-five years have been written by 
Unitarians. I have a striking illustration 
of this fact in a little book of one hundred 
and fifty supplemental hymns published 
in 1899 by an Anglican minister of London 
for use in his congregation. It must be 
presumed that he had no Unitarian pro- 
clivities: he was simply looking for the best 
new hymns in the English language, and, 
of his one hundred and fifty hymns, eighty- 
two are by Unitarian authors,—most of them 
American Unitarians. How it has come 
about that our Unitarian brethren have 
blossomed into song after this fashion, I 
do not know. Perhaps it is true that, 
while some of us have been busy hunting 
heresy, they have been trying to find ut- 
terance for their religious feeling. 

Is there any reason why we should refuse 
to sing “In the Cross of Christ I glory,” 
or ‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” or “O Love 
Divine, that stooped to share,” or ‘Father, 
in thy Mysterious Presence kneeling,’ or 
“Beneath the Shadow of the Cross,’’ because 
they were written by Unitarians? Such a 
spirit is utterly peevish and puerile. If this 
book contains hymns that teach false doc- 
trine, let that fact be exposed; but the at- 
tempt to raise a prejudice against it be- 
cause it contains hymns written by men 
who bear the Unitarian name is a piece of 
obseurantism hardly worthy of the twen- 
tieth century. 

One great feature of the book I can only 
mention,—its wealth of ethic and _ social 
hymns,—hymns of the kingdom, Under 
the headings Love and Service, Work and 
Duty, Ardor and Valor, Christian Missions, 
Social Progress, and Our Country, the 
churches will find voices for the life of this 
new day. 


Fraudulent Advertising. 


Take the Sunday edition of almost any 
great metropolitan newspaper, and study its 
advertising columns. Leaving out of account 
the department-store announcements and the 
want columns, consider what a large part 
of the remaining advertisements bear the 
mark of almost obvious fraud. During the 
past few flush years these papers have been 
crowded with alluring advertisements of 
corporations with enormous capitalization, 
whose stock is issued generally in small 
denominations, to place it within the reach 
of “small investors,’—tempting gold and 
copper mines for the discontented janitress 
and ambitious elevator man, corporations 
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with new processes and machinery to revo- 
lutionize the manufacture of household 
articles or necessities, corporations exploit- 
ing startling inventions, calculated, on paper, 
to reverse the ways of commerce. An in- 
vestigation. would probably show that a 
majority of these companies are created solely 
for the purpose of selling stock, and without 
the slightest intention on the part of their 
promoters or officers of doing any legitimate 
business with the money acquired. . . . So 
accustomed have we grown to these com- 
panies, with their prospectuses full of fraudu- 
lent misstatements, over-valuations, and 
over-estimates, that they long ago became 
a popular topic for our shiftless American 
humor. A problem in America has to begin 
by being a jest, and we laugh at our troubles 
long before we think of doing anything about 
them.—George W. Alger, in the August At- 
lantic 


Free Lawyers for New York’s Poor. 


The Legal Aid Society of New York, ac- 
cording to its constitution, was organized 
“to render legal aid, gratuitously if neces- 
sary, to all who may appear worthy thereof 
and who are unable to procure assistance 
elsewhere, and to promote measures for their 
protection.” The money to carry out this 
purpose comes largely from wealthy law- 
yers of the metropolis, others philanthropi- 
cally disposed being also among the con- 
tributors for the support of the institution. 
The society has four offices in the city. One 
of these is on Broadway, not far from the 
financial district and only across the street 
from the post-office; another is near the 
Battery, convenient for the seamen, who 
avail themselves of it; a third is in the 
Ghetto, on the East Side, in the centre of 
the thickly populated Jewish tenement 
district; and the fourth is in the tenement 
district of the West Side. 

In 1903 the society gave advice and aid 
to 18,469 persons. Of these 7,701 were in 
trouble over wages. In the great factories 
and shops, where employees are paid by 
the week or do “piece-work,” contentions 
constantly arise over the amount due them. 
The wage-earner makes a complaint at a 
branch of the Legal Aid Society, and a 
letter is written to the employer, telling of 
the claim, and asking him to appear before 
the society and answer the charges. Often 
a compromise is effected between the ‘“‘boss’’ 
and the worker through the society’s efforts, 
an understanding established, peace  se- 
cured, and a suit in court avoided. 

Each applicant who is able to do so is 
required to pay a fee of 10 cents to the so- 
ciety before the complaint is heard by one 
of the lawyers. This is actually a retainer, 
and is designed, so the members of the so- 
ciety say, to make the complainants feel 
that they have thereby acquired rights, 
that they are not objects of charity. In 
one year, 1903, these fees amounted in the 
aggregate to $1,274.65, showing that 12,000 
of the 18,000 clients of the society for that 
year were able to pay the fee, and that 6,000 
were sO poor that they could not afford 
even the expenditure of 10 cents. The so- 
ciety has another source of income 10 per 
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cent, on all amounts exceeding $5 collected 
for clients by the society is paid to the so- 
ciety’s treasurer, From this source the 
treasurer’s fund was increased in 1903 by the 
addition of $3,150.97, and the total expenses 
were near $21,000. The society collected for 
its clients in sums smaller than $5 a total of 
more than $28,000,—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Literature. 


ENGLISH LYRICS OF A FINNISH HARP. 
By Herman Montague Donner. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 
1902.—Mr. Donner’s verses would .deserve 
sincere appreciation if they had no accidental 
quality so pure as their idealism, so earnest 
as their spirit and so attractive as their 
form. But the fact that many of them are 
translations of Finnish poems insures for 
them a special interest, or should, for all 
persons who have read of the sorrows of 
Finland with indignant soul, Those who 
are advising us to sympathize with Russia 
in her grapple with Japan should be able to 
persuade us that some good thing can be 
expected from-a government (the people 
are another matter) which has engaged in 
such a monstrous business as the suppression 
of the liberties of Finland. Several of Mr. 
Donner’s own poems reflect the passion of 
his interest in the welfare of his native land; 
and his translation of the lyrics and ballads 
of Runeberg. Topelius, and other Finnish 
poets are remarkable for their felicity, The 
short-line lyric, ‘Thou art my peace,” is 
given without the author’s name, and its 
manner is so much Mr, Donner’s own that 
we could easily believe that he is at once 
author and translator. Of Mr. Donner’s 
acknowledged lyrics there are a full score, 
if we should not increase the number to in- 
clude a dozen sonnets, which are quite as 
lyrical as the other pieces. Mr. Stedman has 
been struck, as well he might be, by their 
seriousness and meditative insight. We 
have been often told that the lyrical is the 
subjective, and Mr. Donner’s lyrics answer 
to that definition. He has looked into his 
own heart, and written what was throbbing 
there of love and joy and pain. There is 
much aptness of particular expression, much 
music in the rhythm, much vigor in the 
thought. The political note sounds clear 
and strong in “Boulanger,” and all the more 
effectively for something of pity mingled 
with the sternness of its reprobation. Here 
and there a word suggests that Mr. Donner’s 
command over his new instrument of lan- 
guage is less than absolute, and he has a habit 
of elision which betrays him into some doubt- 
ful forms in obedience to the exigency of his 
metrical sense. But ‘‘hist’ries’’ is a worse 
offence to the eye than ‘‘histories” to the 
ear, and in general the full vowel might be 
sounded without injury to the metrical 
effect 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE; OR, FROM 
Dark TO TwILicHt. By William Hurrel 
Mallock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.20.—To those who are acquainted with 
the thought and style of Mr. Mallock it 
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may suffice to say that this book is thor- 
oughly characteristic. He takes his stand 


as a disinterested, if not indifferent, spec- 


tator, passing in review various typical 
personages who represent as many phases 
of the religious faith and doubt which have 
come to comfort or plague this generation. 
He assembles a company of men and women, 
all highly respectable so far as social rank 
and station are concerned, but ranging all 
the way from a high-minded statesman 
and some ministers of religion down to the 
libertine who does not conceal his vices 
and the woman who affects virtues which 
everybody knows she does not possess. 
These people, representing Church and 
State, literature and general society, science 
and the religion of the devotee, meet in 
a luxurious summer house on the coast of 
Treland, and through one device or another 
bring out and discuss all the principal phases 
of the modern religious situation. With 
the skill of Mephistopheles, Mallock sets 
the various advocates of science and re- 
ligion at the centre of the stage like so many 
puppets, pulls the strings, causes them to 
go through their characteristic motions, 
indicates their strength and their weak- 
nesses, leaving us at last with the feeling 
that, whatever light may have been thrown 
upon the various topics discussed, they 
have all been overhandled and are some- 
what soiled, if not bedraggled, in the hand- 
ling. The book shows Mallock’s abilities, 
while his defects were never more evident. 


THE Rose OF OLD St. Louis. By Mary 
Dillon. New York: The Century Company. 
—This is in a true sense a timely novel, and 
should have currency at this season, if for 
no other reason than that it tells in a pleas- 
ant manner the story of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase which is now being celebrated at St. 
Louis. Among historical novels this one is 
peculiar, because with sufficient knowledge 
and access to trustworthy authorities the 
author has woven into the story veritable 
history. The reader of this book will, under 
good guidance, easily and with pleasure ab- 
sorb the history of the great event which 
doubled the territory of the United States 
and changed the whole course of its progress. 
But while Mrs. Dillon has attempted to 
write a true record of historical events, and 
to put the various characters who were con- 
cerned in it in their true places, she has not 
sacrificed romance to history. The two 
young people who appear at the beginning 
of the story are cheerful, wholesome, sprightly 
human creatures who engage the interest 
and sympathy of the reader at the outset, 
so that their fortunes, strung on the thread 
of history, are eagerly followed to the happy 
conclusion. There are, of course, difficulties, 
dangers, and the plots of evil men to be sur- 
mounted and overcome; but from beginning 
to end the story is fresh and clean as a May 
morning, and may be safely put in the hands 
of the young with the double purpose of fur- 
nishing them with amusement and instruc- 
tion, 


Politics AND RELIGION IN’ ANCIENT 
IsRAEL. By Rev I. C. Todd. New York: 
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,The Macmillan Company.—This brightly 
written book (which the author calls “an 
introduction to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment”) represents the history of Irsael 
as a development of the city-state. This 
form of social organization is to be sharply 
distinguished, Mr. Todd thinks, on the one 
hand from the simple country life and on 
the other hand from the monarchical form 
|; such as is found in Assyria, The growth of 
the religion of Israel comes out naturally 
in connection with the political progress. 
The author, while admitting that the He- 
brews are influenced by the surrounding 
peoples, protests properly against the view 
that the Bible is a collection of half-under- 
stood scraps of Assyrian wisdom, ‘The value 
of Israel, he says, lies precisely in those 
elements which are definitely not Assyrian. 
Israel created social monotheism, The au- 
thor adopts the ‘modern critical point of 
view, is well read in the literature, and shows 
intelligence and good judgment, though 
some of his critical opinions (as, for ex- 
ample, that the Song of Songs is pre-exilic) 
are untenable. The book is attractive in 
style and suggestive in thought. 


WHAT HANDWRITING INDICATES. By 
John Rexford. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons.—This book almost persuades one to 
be a graphologist. It aims to give in con- 
densed form, with clear and suitable illustra- 
tions, all that up to date has been discovered 
or tested and approved concerning the science 
of character as revealed in one’s handwriting. 
We are not wholly convinced that the science 
is complete, because looking at specimens of 
handwriting by the weak and the wicked, 
we call to mind the handwriting of some we 
have known who were neither weak nor 
wicked, but which, at least, have superficial 
resemblances to these. We are reminded of 
the characteristics of the criminal types 
described and figured by Lombroso, and the 
funny results obtained by one who applied 
them to pictures of the most eminent, highly 
educated, and reputable men of our time. 
That there is much to be learned from this 
book that is of lasting value is evident. 
That it can be applied in all details and 
particulars we doubt. But surely it furnishes 
the means to detect forgeries and feigned 
handwriting of various kinds. It furnishes 
materials for elegant amusement which may 
easily lead on to something practical and 
conclusive if one goes far enough in the 
study. 


Kwatpan. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Edgar 
Allan Poe might have taken lessons of Laf- 
cadio Hearn and the Japanese, whose tra- 
ditions and tales he uses, in the grewsome 
art of writing ghost stories and blood-curd- 
ling narratives. The difference between the 
Japanese ghost stories and those which are 
written for our popular magazines is that the 
Japanese still believe in these ghostly tales 
and act accordingly, while our writers com- 
monly tell their stories for the fun of it and 
the pay they get, without any expectation 
of having their narratives taken seriously 
To the weird specimens of Japanese literat- 
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ure Mr. Hearn adds, curiously enough, three 
papers on insect study, including butterflies, 
mosquitoes, and ants. In these the latest 
scientific facts are mingled with curious bits 
of Japanese lore. This latter is a very seri- 
ous piece of work and suggests some of the 
conclusions of the author concerning the 
future course of human evolution. This is 
one of the best of Mr, Hearn’s interpretations 
of human nature as it is found in Japan. 


ISAIAH XL.-Lxv1, By W. E. Barnes, D.D. 
London: Methuen & Co.—This little volume 
(a part of The Churchman’s Bible, edited by 
Dr. Burn) is an illustration of the change of 
attitude in the religious public toward Bibli- 
cal criticism. The author accepts wholly 
and quietly the modern view of the date of 
the Second Isaiah, even regarding it as 


composite. ‘‘We believe him,’ he says, 
“who spake by the prophets. Who the 
prophets were matters not.’ The Intro- 


duction and the commentary are, in general, 
excellent in content and tone. The religious 
ideas of the book are brought out clearly 
and vigorously. With some of his conclu- 
sions one may find fault, as, for example, 
his view that chapter 53 is a prediction of 
Jesus. He makes no attempt to correct 
the Hebrew text, which is in many places 
corrupt. Nor is his exegesis always frank, 
he passes over the savagery of xiii. 1-6 with 
no word of comment, 


THE FLAME GATHERERS. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—Miss Potter’s novel of 
Indian life during the thirteenth century, 
when Mohammedan invaders were extend- 
ing their faith by fire and the sword, is writ- 
ten with a firm hold on the characteristics 
of that civilization and a vividness that 
makes it a fit background for the dramatic 
presentation of passion and suffering. A 
captive of the race of Asra—‘‘who must die 
if love they cherish,’ as Heine wrote—loves 
the favorite queen of the victorious Rajah, 
and the two perish together by their own 
will. The subtleties of Oriental thought are 
woven into the fibre of the story, which has 
a character of its own, and is prepared to 
give something more and other than the 
entertainment of a summer novel. 


SEEKING THE Krncpom. By Ernest Ev- 
erett Gay. The Macmillan Company. 1904. 
This book, as the author explains, is the out- 
come of an effort to make plain to a Christian 
congregation the elements of the Christian 
life according to the teachings of Jesus. It 
comprises a course of mid-week lectures on 
The Supreme Teacher, The Kingdom, The 
Father, Sin, Righteousness, Salvation, Faith, 
Hope, Love, ete. They are fairly written, 
well tempered, and doubtless suited to the 
needs of the people to whom they were 
addressed. They, however, explore no deeps 
and scale no heights. They convey no new 
truth nor make any old truth especially 
stimulating. The cast of thought is of the 
more orthodox type. 
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Tre SmmpLe Home. By Charles Keeler. |in Boston’s History,” by the editor 


San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.—These 
brief essays are written from the point of 
view of a layman in architecture, and are 
mainly intended to present certain types 
of the simple home which may be infused 
with the art spirit. The book is illustrated. 
Its chief value lies in its practical suggestions, 
in its discussions of materials, their treat- 
ment and use,—clinker brick, shingles, and 
plaster for exteriors; wood and plaster 
variously treated with construction showing, 
for interiors. The texture and decoration 
of fabrics are given attention, the making of 
furniture, the framing of pictures, and the 
general use of ornamentation, 


SkA STORIES FOR WONDER Eves. By 
Mrs. A. S. Hardy. Boston: Ginn & Co.— 
This is a good summer book for children at 
the seashore, and perhaps its name is suffi- 
ciently descriptive. It tells of starfish and 
sea anemones, of sponges, sea urchins, coral 
and jelly fish, how the sand along the shore 
is made, and how the sea birds catch their 
fish. Summer is a good time for the chil- 
dren to learn about the things around them 
instead of learning them in the winter from 
books. Yet the books help and suggest. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Boston Investigator, founded by Abner 
Kneeland in 1831, has been consolidated 
with the New York Truth Seeker, founded 
by D. M. Bennett in 1874. The Investi- 
gator was the oldest free thought or liberal 
newspaper in the world. Mr. Lemuel K. 
Washburn, the former. editor of the Investi- 
gator, is also now attached to its staff as 
editorial contributor, and the former cor- 
respondents of the Investigator have also 
been “‘taken on,” as the English say, mak- 
ing the strongest combination of heretical 
writers in the country. The Truth Seeker 
also has the books published by the /nves- 
figator, and all of the brilliant lectures of 
Mr. IL. K. Washburn. Orders for any of 
them, wholesale or retail, should be sent 
to it. The Truth Seeker is a large sixteen- 
page weekly, issued Saturdays by the Truth 
Seeker Company from 28 Lafayette Place 
New York City, at $3 per annum; 7 cents 
per copy. Special premium offers to new 
subscribers. 


The Magazines. 


The August Arena contains a rich and 
varied table of contents. Among the papers 
of exceptional strength and interest are: 
“The Dragon in America,” by Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, LL.D.; ‘‘The Poetry of Poe,” 
by Edwin Markham; “The Progress of the 
Negro: A Study in the Last Census,’ by 
George W. Forbes; “‘An Open Letter to 
President Roosevelt,’ by Prof. Frank Par- 
sons, Ph.D.; “Why we favor Japan in the 
Present War,” by Prof. Edwin Maxey_ 
LL.D.; ‘The Operation of the Initiative 
and Referendum in Oregon,” by W. S. 
U’Ren; ‘‘Judaism and the American Spirit,” 
by Edward M Baker; and “A Golden Day 
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The 
latter carries five full pages of illustrations, 
and deals with the men and women who led 
the great literary, scientific, philosophical, 
and reformative movements of the second 
and third quarters of the last century in 
Boston. Dan Beard’s monthly cartoon 
in this issue is a satirical take-off on the friv- 
olous life of the smart set at Newport. The 
editorial leader is entitled ‘““‘The Breaking 
Down of Democratic Government in an 
American Commonwealth,” and is an ex- 
tended examination of the revolutionary 
state of affairs in Colorado, There are more 
than a score of brief editorials in the depart- 
ment of ‘“The Mirror of the Present.”’ The 
story of the month, entitled “A Bleeding 
Heart,” is by Will Allen Dromgoole, - 


Books Received. 


From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Interloper. By Violet Jacob. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Scientific Aspects of Mormonism. By Nels L. Nelson. 
From the American Book Co., New York. 
Outlines of Universal History, By George Park Fisher. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 


H. ELLIS Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


GEO. 


272 Congress Street - - 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street a a eee Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howe tt, 
19 St., Toronto, Can. 
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Che Bome. 
How the Sleep Ship is Manned. 


Here is the way the sleep ship is manned 
As it drifts, as it shifts, into By-low Land, 
Over the waters of Drowsy Bay,— 

Here is the way it is manned, I say: 


First in the prow is the Sleepland King,— 
Hushaby, dearie, my dearie, 

For he fanneth your brow with his gossamer wing, 
And, oh, but his laughter is cheery; 

It is sweet as the music of crystalline bells, 

As you float in his boat where the sleep-breaker swells, 

And he beareth you safe to the Slumberland dells,— _ 
Then hushaby, dearie, my dearie. 


There close by his side is the Fairy of Dreams, 
And her dress, you may guess, is a fabric of beams, 
A fabric of beams that are woven by stars 
For the mariners bold over Drowsy Bay bars; 
And she bears in her hand the pictures you love,— 
Hushaby, baby, my baby, 
For only yourself and the angels above 
Shall ever see all of them, maybe; 
But the visions are bright, so the fairy told me, 
And they shift as you drift o’er the Slumberland Sea, 
And I know itis so, for you laughed in your glee, 
As I watched you, my baby, my baby. 


And safe in the stern is the Fairy of Rest, 
And she, of them all, is the best, is the best, 
For she beareth you safe on her breast as you rove 
By the Islands of Peace unto Lullaby Cove; 
And ever she singeth one low, sweet song, 
“‘ Hushaby, dearie, my dearie, 
For the day it is gray, and its moments are long, 
And wee little bodies will weary, 
But ever I soothe you to sleep, to sleep,’’— 
How you float in the boat o’er the silvery deep, 
While ever the fairies their vigil do keep! — 
Then hushaby, dearie, my dearie. 


— Alfred]. Waterhouse, in Sunset Magazine. 


Little Fairy. 


THE STORY OF A PET CANARY, 


BY ELLEN M. WARD, 


Little Fairy was the gift of a dear friend 
and soon became the pet of the whole fam- 
ily. He had a delicate frame, and his yel- 
low plumage was varied by a dark green 
cape, or pelerine, and a tuft on his head, 

Naturally tame, and being constantly 
with us, he developed many human traits 
of character, He was allowed to fly freely 
about, care of course being taken that the 
windows were closed, and he was particu- 
larly fond of lighting on my shoulder or 
that of my sister, and liked to feed from 
our lips. Once even he tried to feed me 
as the parent bird feeds its young. At 
breakfast time he often hopped about on 
the table and helped himself to anything 
he liked the looks of if not prevented. 

Once .I placed a small, shallow paper 
box near his cage and, opening it, showed 
its contents to him,—hempsted, of which 
he was very fond,—and then replaced the 
cover, I then opened the cage door and in- 
vited him to help himself. In a seco d he 
was out of the cage, and, going to the box, 
he lifted up the cover which, however, im- 
mediately fell back in its place. Fairy 
seemed to consider what would be the best 
thing to do, turned his head .about first 
on one side and then the other, and then 
lifting the cover once more, gave it a little 
twist on one side which left the seeds un- 
covered and proceeded to help himself, 

At another time I tied a piece of apple 
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to a string, showed it to him, fastened one 
end of the string to the wires of his cage, 
and then dropped the piece of apple down 
so that he could not see it. He immediately 
began to pull up the string with his bill, 
holding it fast with his claw until he brought 
the apple within reach. 

If a piece of sponge cake, left in Fairy’s 
cage, became hard and stale, he used to 
dip it into his drinking glass or his bath-tub 
until it was soft enough to suit him, Our 
father used to bring him home plantain 
or grass seed or chickweed, and, as soon 
as he entered the room and Fairy caught 
sight of him, he would fly about his cage 
in the most excited manner and seemed 
so impatient to get it that he would open 
his wings and scold and pretend to be very 
angry, flying at and picking at my father’s 
fingers apparently fiercely, but really gently, 
if he thought too much time was taken in 
arranging it between the bars. 

One day, when I was practising at ae 
piano, he flew up to the parlor and stood on 
the top of the music leaves, refusing to let 
them be turned over, and at another time 
he took possession of the upper keys of the 
instrument and tried to keep us from mak- 
ing.use of them. In a like spirit he lighted 
one day on a piece of work I had in my 
hand and, seizing hold of the thread in my 
needle, interfered with my sewing. 

On one occasion he was not feeling quite 
well, and, as he was standing on my hand, 
he quietly put his dear little head under his 
wing and went to sleep, while I held my 
hand pressed firmly against my breast till 
he woke up. Equally touching too it was 
to have him fly on my shoulder or that of 
my sister and, looking up at us, pour forth 
an ecstatic love-song, flapping his wings at 
the same time. 

There was so much music going on in 
the house, both instrumental and vocal, 
that we thought his singing became some- 
what modified and changed, as if he were 
trying to imitate the sounds that he heard. 
When I practised my vocal exercises and 
trilled, he tried to see if he could not out- 
sing me, and his breath was often longer 
than mine, 

After a while a mate was given to Fairy, 
but there was never much affection between 
them. She turned out to be rather ill- 
tempered, and he cared more for his human 
associates than he did for her, At last 
there came three little baby birds in the nest, 
and then later four more, Their names 
were Antorio, Angelo, Bellini, Verdi, and 
Otto, and the two little sisters were called 
Jessie and Bessie. All were given away 
from time to time to different friends ex- 
cept Otto, the youngest, who looked more 
like Fairy than the others did; but the mother 
bird had got tired of her children, and one 
day we found that she had pecked little 
Otto and hurt him, so she was taken out 
of the cage and soon sent away. We thought 
we would see if Fairy would take care of 
his baby and placed Otto in another cage 
close by, so that Fairy could feed him if 
he would. To our delight he began at once 
to take care of him and was so tender that 
we put them into the same cage. 
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the country with us, where we had a lovely 
place on the slope of Blue Hill; but in the 
fall Fairy grew ill, Whether he had been 
too much exposed to the air during the time 
of moulting, or whether, as he was as much 
as ten years old, he had lived out his appointed 
time, he became worse and worse and finally 
died, During his illness he used to sit on 
his perch with his head beneath his wing, 
and, if my sister or I came into the room, 
he would look up and give a little chirp 
of welcome, Then, as he grew too weak 
to take out his head, we heard a little faint 
chirp, This he only did when we came in: 
he took no notice of any other step, His 
death was real grief to us, and we buried 
him under the beautiful pine-trees. On 
the following day a bird flew to a tree close 
by and poured forth an enchanting song. 
I thought, ‘Is this Fairy’s greeting to us 
from the spirit-land ?” 


A Birthday Tragedy. 


Creak-crack, creak-crack, went the rocker 
on the back porch, and with each crack down 
came Fan’s stout little boot with a vicious 
thump on the floor, It would seem that 
baby Ned in her arms would have raised a 
protest against the vigorous manner in which 
he was being lulled to sleep; but he only 
smiled up into Fan’s frowning, freckled coun- 
tenance, and reached for the fragrant locust 
blooms that were sending showers of white 
petals down through the sunshine. Across 
the porch, from the dining-room, floated the 
buzz of conversation and the clatter of knives 
and forks. Baby Ned moved restlessly in 
his sister’s arms. 

“Why don’t you go to sleep!” And the 
rocker started up more loudly with its creak- 
crack, 

“You can laugh and smile all you want 
to, but ’tisn’t your birthday, an’ people 
jus’ eatin’ up your dessert so you know 
there won’t be any left.’’ And two large 
tears trickled down Fan’s cheeks. ‘‘I don’t 
care if ’tis the bishop. I think ’twas mean 
in him to come here to-day and bring those 
horrid old missionaries with him. I’ve waited 
at every dinner last week; an’ I do think 
on my birthday I might have some ambrosia, 
when I chose it for my birthday dessert, an’ 
the oranges an’ cocoanuts ordered from town 
too.” The voice ended in a sob at this 
climax. 

‘An’ there won’t be none left, I know,” 
came dolefully from Rob, who sat on the 
step, moodily chewing the end of a long 
grass-blade. 

‘OTis jus’ a little bowlful,’’ chimed in four- 
year-old Polly; ‘‘and preachers does eat 
whole lots.’”’ And she shook her head em- 
phatically. 

With this depressing statement the chil- 
dren lapsed into silence. The chatter and 
buzz of conversation grew louder in the 
dining-room, and Jane came swiftly across 
the porch, bearing a waiter piled with the 
plates and dishes she was removing to the 
kitchen. The children eyed her with gloom. 
Of what interest were the bountiful platters 
of chicken and vegetables when they knew 


One summer we took the birds out into| that a bowl of that delicious gold-and-white 
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ambrosia was setting behind the cupboard 
door awaiting demolition? For oranges and 
cocoanuts don’t grow on Virginia farms; and, 
when children’s fathers are country preachers, 
these are delicacies only to be had on such 
festival occasions as birthdays, when each 
child is accorded the privilege of choosing 
their own particular favorite dessert. 

Ah! there came Jane now, bearing it aloft 
to the dining-room, the children eying it 
wistfully. 

“Doesn’t it look good!” burst involun- 
tarily from Rob. 

“But it’s such a little bowlful,”’ sighed Fan. 

“Maybe some of them don’t like it,” spoke 
up Polly, hopefully, “cause the missionary 
to Alaska, you know, he jus’ likes things 
that grow in cold countries, an’ p’r'aps the 
bishop’s got ‘digestion an’ can’t eat sweet 
things. An’ you know muvver will ’tend 
like—like she don’t want some.” 

With these encouraging words the spirits 
of the crowd revived, and a bright scheme 
evolved itself in Fan’s fertile brain. ‘‘Let’s 
peep,” she exclaimed breathlessly, ‘‘ through 
the transom! It’s so high they’ll never see 
us. Jus’ wait ’til I put baby in his crib.” 

When Fan led, the others followed. So, 
with bated breath, the trio filed across the 
porch, by the dining-room, into the nursery. 
Noiselessly they tugged at the centre table, 
until it stood close to the door that led into 
the dining-room. With much labor the big 
chair was elevated to the top of the table, 
and even then the structure was too low for 
Polly’s chubby stature, so a stool was added 
to its height, and the three climbed slowly 
and carefully to their point of vantage. 

Grasping the door frame tightly, they raised 
themselves on tiptoe, and, pressing their 
little noses flat upon the glass transom, 
peered ‘anxiously down upon the bishop, the 
missionary from Alaska, and the two visiting 
ministers, as, one by one, the saucers of the 
juicy golden fruit were handed them. Alas! 
alas! the Alaskan missionary seemed to pos- 
sess a particular fancy for tropical fruits, 
and consumed them with undisguised enjoy- 
ment; and surely the bishop’s digestion 
must have been particularly adapted for such 
food, 

As the shining mound gradually grew less 
and less, the three pairs of eyes above the 


door grew bigger and more solemn. Not 
a sound came from the anxious trio. ‘The 
situation was too serious for words. Mourn- 


fully they watched each mouthful disappear, 
while the black-coated ministers exchanged 
anecdotes and laughed with the hearty sat- 
isfaction of a well-fed diner. Only the 
mother at the head of the table looked 
thoughtful and did not smile when the others 
were not looking. It was when the bishop 
accepted a second saucerful that Fan gave 
way, and involuntarily the pent-up indigna- 
tion of her little heart found vent in some- 
thing between a snort and a sob. 

Instantly, with prompt caution born of 
long experience in the art of peeping, the 
three heads bobbed quickly down below the 
transom. Not quickly enough, though, to 
prevent Jane, at the mother’s command, to 
go see what the children were about, not 
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balancing of chair and stool, and the down- 
fall of the children. Such a clatter and a 
scramble! Such wails! The guests arose, 
startled, from the table, the bishop in his 
alarm overturning that last saucer of the 
precious ambrosia. 

Several minutes passed before order was 
brought out of confusion and children and 
chairs were set on their feet. Then it was 
the bishop himself who put his arm kindly 
about Fan, and, patting her curly head, 
queried, ‘“‘And now tell us the cause of this 
downfall, my dear?”’ 

And Fan, wiping a stray tear from her 
cheek, sobbed miserably, but distinctly, 
“Cause you've eaten a-all my b-birthday 
dessert!” 

There is no need to tell the explanations, 
apologies, and laughter that followed this 
remark; but the following week there arrived 
at the door of a certain country parson a 
barrel of delicious India River oranges and 
a box of big, fresh cocoanuts and with them 
a card :— 


‘To Miss Frances Dean, 
A Birthday Dessert. 
From the Bishop.” 


—Evelyn Cary Williams, in Churchman. 


The Winter Sleepers. 


There are some kinds of animals that hide 
away in the winter that are not wholly 
asleep all the time. The blood moves a little, 
and once in a while they take a breath. If 
the weather is mild at all, they wake up 
enough to eat. 

Now isn’t it curious they know all this 
beforehand? Such animals always lay up 
something to eat, just by their side, when 
they go into their winter sleeping-places. 
But those that do not wake up never lay 
up any food, for it would not be used if they 
did. 

The little field-mouse lays up nuts and 
grain. It eats some when it is partly awake 
on a warm day. ‘The bat does not need to 
do this, for the same warmth that wakes him 
wakes all the insects on which he feeds. He 
catches some, and then eats. When he is 
going to sleep again, he hangs himself up by 
his hind claws. The woodchuck, a kind of 
marmot, does not wake; yet he lays up dried 
grass near his hole. What is it for, do you 
think? On purpose to have it ready the first 
moment he wakes in the spring. Then he 
can eat and be strong before he comes out 
of his hole.— Selected. 


A Doe’s Quick Wit. 


A remarkable story of a mother deer’s 
rescue of her fawn is printed in the Banning 
Herald, It was witnessed by two men, one 
of whom tells the story. They were driving 
up a caiion, and, as they turned the bend, 
they saw a doe and a young fawn drinking 
from the stone ditch. At their approach 
the animals were startled. 

In attempting to turn and run, the fawn 
lost its balance and fell into the ditch, where 


quickly enough to prevent Jane’s suddenly |the water runs very swiftly and with great 
opening wide the nursery door, to the un-| volume. 
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The fawn was carried quickly down the 
stream. The mother deer seemed to lose all 
fear, and ran along the edge of the ditch, try- 
ing to reach her offspring with her head. 

Suddenly she ran ahead of the floating 
fawn for some little distance. She plunged 
into the ditch with her head down stream 
and her hind quarters toward the fawn, and 
braced her fore feet firmly in the crevices of 
the rocks to resist the rush of water. In 
a second the fawn was washed up on its 
mother’s back, and it instinctively clasped 
her neck with its fore legs. 

The doe then sprang from the ditch with 
the fawn on her back. She lay down, and 
the baby deer rolled to the ground in an 
utterly exhausted condition. The men were 
not more than thirty feet from the actors 
of this scene; but the mother, apparently 
unconscious of their presence, licked and 
fondled her offspring for a few minutes until 
it rose to its feet. Then the doe and the 
fawn trotted off up the mountain side. 


Picture of Japan. 


The Youth’s Companion gives Prof. Morse 
as the authority for this touching sketch of 
Japanese treatment of other forms of life :— 

Birds build their nests in the city houses; 
wild fowl, geese, and ducks alight in the 
public parks; wild deer trot about the streets. 
He had actually been followed by wild deer 
in the streets nibbling melon-rind out of his 
hand, as tame as calves and lambs on our 
farms. A dog goes to sleep in the busiest 
streets: men turn aside so as not to disturb 
him. One day a beautiful heron alighted on 
the limb of a tree, and the busy, jostling 
throng stopped. No one attempted to in- 
jure the bird, but several began sketching 
him, 


Grant’s Boy Admirer. 


An intimate friend of President Grant said 
to him one day, “General, my little boy has 
heard that all great men write poor hands; 
but he says he believes you are a great man 
in spite of the fact that you write your sig- 
nature so plainly that anybody can read it.’”’ 

The President took a card from his pocket, 
wrote his name on it, and handed it to him. 

“Give that to your boy,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell him it is the signature of a man who is 
not at all great, but that the fact must be 
kept a secret between him and me.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


Preachers and Laymen. 


In the first ten years of my ministry I | 
had an excellent plan, which for all its ex- | 
cellence never succeeded. I write the 
details of it down now, however, for the 
use of younger ministers who have more 
executive faculty than I. 

Stated in theory, the plan is simple and 
seems almost a matter of course in a Con-) 
gregational church. The people in such 
a church choose the minister. He derives 
his right to preach to them on Sunday 
from their vote. This is always expressed, 
or should be expressed, in a Congregational 
ordination. 

This certainly implies that they know, 
after a fashion, what a church is for, what 
the minister is for, and what he and they 
together are to do. 

We express these certainties, which are 
commonplaces, in every Anniversary Week, 
in every union-meeting of an Alliance. To 
hear our speakers on such occasions, you 
would either say that we are all Quakers, 
because all are speakers or may be, or that 
we are all priests, as Saint John said we 
were to be. 

I have been told that, when in a village 
of Mussulmans the officiating elder or min- 
ister dies—I do not know what they call 
him, but I am told that they call him the 
Mollah,—the people of the village meet 
together to appoint his successor. And I 
am told that they do not appoint him 
simply with reference to any particular 
studies of his, but because he has proved 
himself a man to be specially advised with 
and trusted in the affairs of the place. 
And he is told that he must take the charge 
of the service on Friday, and he must tell 
the village on Friday what they need and 
what they ought to do. I do not know 
whether this is so, but, as Herodotus likes 
to say, “these things, therefore, 
told.” 


I am 


What I do know is this: that in the 
eatly days of this State, which were the 
eatly days of the modern revival of the 
Congregational order, the leading men of 
the community were expected to use the 
occasion of the Sunday service to give such 
counsel as they had to give to their neigh- 
bors and friends, They were expected to 
do this, whether they were ministers or 
not. For instance, after John Wilson had 
preached in the First. Church in Boston, 
the governor, John Winthrop or Thomas 
Dudley or Harry Vane, would follow, and 
say what he thought was desirable. No 
minister had any right to stop him off, 
if he were one of the congregation. Really, 
there was no distinction of privilege between 
them but this: that the minister had no 
other duty but to care for the congregation, 
while the governor had. And this view 
prevails in theory in our churches to this 
hour. Indeed, as late as the early forties 
of the last century, Dr. Convers Francis 
told me that in our church in Nantucket, 
perhaps under Quaker influences, it was 
the custom before the last hymn for the 
minister to say from the pulpit that, if any- 
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body had anything to say to the congre- 
gation, this was the time for him to do so. 

This inherent privilege of the lay members 
of the congregation to address, encourage, 
warn, or teach the others, held its own long- 
est in the evening prayer meetings of the 
churches. For myself, I was faithful enough 
to this theory to continue such meetings 
in one or another form, with a gradual 
decline in the attendance, until the only 
people who joined me were my wife and the 
young lady who played on the piano. But 
long before that time I tried the experiment 
to which I have alluded, which did not 
succeed. All the same, I recommend a 
similar experiment to others. 

We were in Worcester, in Massachusetts. 
In the Standing Committee, or in the Sun- 


| day-school of the church, there were gentle- 


men who were leaders in that community. 
Their advice was eagerly sought and taken 
in public and private affairs. One or two 
of them still live, honored and beloved. 
Most of them have been transferred to 
wider service. Of them I can speak by 
name. One of them was Albert Tolman, 
the head of a great carriage firm. I have 
heard him called, by people who had a right 
to know, “‘the best man who ever lived.” 
There was Benjamin Franklin Thomas, 
a leader in the bar of the State, a member 
of Congress, for many years a judge in our 
Supreme Court. There was Henry Chapin, 
for many years president of the Unitarian 
Association and for many years judge of 
probate of that county. There was Samuel 
F. Haven, the highest authority in the 
State for any matters pertaining to its 
history, political or religious. Those four 
ate enough for illustration. They were 
my near friends. I advised with them 
freely and was glad to take their advicc. 
They advised with me freely, and I think 
sometimes they took mine. I used to say 
that, if some of such leaders would come 
into the pulpit on Sunday morning three 
or four times in the year and tell the people 
what they thought advisable in all the 
matters of the relations of God and man, 
those three or four addresses would have 
a sort of effect which no Sunday sermons 
preached by any professional clergyman 
could have. I got so far with Judge Thomas 
that I made him say that some day he would 
come round and preach the sermon. ‘This 
was after we both lived in Boston. Should 
I not have been glad, and would not hun- 
dreds of others remember it to-day, if the 
right Sunday had ever come? 

But this was the only time when my 
eager invitation was ever accepted. And 
then, as will be seen, the convenient season 
never came. But I ought to say that I 
think my failure has been due only to the 
growth of a false ecclesiasticism. Saint 
John tells us that we are all to be priests, 
and we tell him we are very much obliged 
to him, but we will have one priest in a 
thousand of us, and the rest will not inter- 
fere with his duties. It is quite as he says 
to a free people that they all must take the 
duties of kings, and then the more elegant 
and more dainty of them say that they 
will leave these duties to the politicians. 
But I still think that, whenever one of our 
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real leaders shall be willing on Sunday morn- 
ing to go into one of our pulpits and preach 
his sermon on that Sunday morning, he will 
be able to say things which the minister 
of that church cannot say because he does 
not know them. “He will be able to speak 
from the point of view of a man of affairs, 
which a minister is not and ought not to 
be. It would be easy to give a hundred 
illustrations of subjects of religious instruc- 
tion or religious education which such men 
could bring before congregations, which, 
from the very nature of the case, professed 
clergymen cannot bring before them. 

Our experience in the Citizenship Class 
of the South Congregational Church justifies 
me in saying that, if we had any such custom 
as I propose, the gentlemen whose help 
we need would not fail us. In conducting 
that class Sunday after Sunday for many 
years, our habit has been absolute to try 
to ‘“‘get the best,’’ and I like to say that, if 
you have a definite and fair request to make 
of the leading men in the community, 
they are always willing to do their share. 
We have had the Chief Justice of the State; 
we have had the judges of the Supreme 
Court; we have had superintendents of 
education; we have had chairmen of great 
Charities; we have had the head of the 
Board of Health; we have had Prince Kro- 
potkin at the one end and the mayor of the 
city at the other end when we chose to 
ask them to speak, each on a definite subject, 
which is his own subject; we have had 
the great heads of business and captains 
of industry, bankers, merchants, lawyers. 
I may say in passing that the only absolute 
refusal to come and speak to that class 
which I ever received, unless for a spe- 
cial reason which I might call accidental, 
was from my friend Edwin Booth. In a 
very funny note he said that he had spent 
so much of his life in trying to express what 
other people thought, that he found he had 
lost the power of expressing to other people 
what he thought himself. 

Here are only a few suggestions in regard 
to an improvement to our Sunday service 
which I have thought of for many years. 
I never go through a series of anniversary 
meetings and I never attend a National 
Conference without one more lesson in this 
matter. For I wish we might have some 
arrangement by which laymen who had 
something to say, might say it to our con- 
gregations on Sunday, just as they do on 
such occasions, to inspire and teach and 
lead those who are fortunate enough to 
hear them. Epwarp FE. HALe. 


Dental Service. 


The infirmary of the Harvard Dental 
School on North Grove Street, Boston, is 
open for summer service, as follows: For the 
extraction of teeth and relief of dental pain, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday at 3 P.m., Saturday at 11 
A.M. For the treatment of fractured jaws, 
every week-day from 10 to 12 A.M. For oral 
surgery, every Friday at 10 a.m. The In- 
firmary will treat the sick poor at their homes 
or in hospitals, whenever called upon. ‘This 
treatment is limited to the relief of pain. ~~ 
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An Isles of Shoals Monument. 


A. recent visitor at the Isles of Shoals 
-made a pilgrimage to the monument which 
was erected by Rev. Daniel Austin of Ports- 
mouth on the southerly summit of Star 
Island in 1864, the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the discovery of the islands 
by Capt. John Smith of Pocahontas fame. 
The visitor was startled to find it half de- 
stroyed, and to read on a conspicuous notice 
near the spot that it marked the “ruin 
of monument erected to Capt. John Smith,” 
and that ‘‘this base supported a triangular 
marble shaft which was blown down during 
a heavy gale and the inscription lost.” 

A search for the missing inscription in 
“The Isles of Shoals,” by Celia Thaxter, 
printed in 1873, and by John S. Jenness, 
1875, proved fruitless; and as Drake’s ‘“‘ New 
England Coast,” printed in 1876, declared 
that it was even then illegible, the loss 
seemed irreparable. 

But, fortunately, the inscription has been 
found in a copy of the Portsmouth Journal 
of Feb. 6, 1864, at the Portsmouth public 
library. 

The Journal states that ‘“‘on a granite 
pedestal is raised a triangular marble shaft, 
seven feet in height, the three sides filled 
with inscriptions of the leading events in 
the life of Smith”; that ‘‘on each of the 
three corners of the triangular cap are 
Turks’ heads, representing the three heads 
which, as the story goes, Smith so adroitly 
cut off with his sabre’’; and that ‘‘the liberal 
contributor is not made known, but a blank 
is left for the insertion of his name after 
his decease.” 

The inscriptions were as follows:— 


ON THE. FIRST SIDE. 
John Smith was born at Willoughby, 
Lincolnshire, England, in 4579, and died 
in London, in 1631, aged 52. 


He was ‘Governor of Virginia,” and 


subsequently ‘Admiral of New England.” | 
The Isles, properly called ‘‘Smith’s Isles,” | 


were discovered by him in April, 1614, while 
with 8 others in an open boat he was ex- 
ploring the coast from Penobscot to Cape 
Cod. 

‘ ON THE SECOND SIDE. 

Capt.. John Smith was one of “nature’s 
noblemen.”” In his generosity toward the 
public he almost forgot himself. Those 
who knew him best loved him most, and say 
of him: “In all ‘his proceedings He made 
virtue his first» guide; and “experience his 
second, Despising baseness, sloth, pride, 
and indignity, more than any dangers, he 
would never allow more for himself than for 
his soldiers, and to no dangers would he 
expose them which he would not share 
himself. He would neyer see any in want 
of what he had, or could get for them; he 
would rather want than borrow, or starve 
than not pay; he loved action more than 
words, and’ hated covetousness and false- 
hood more than death. His adventures 
were for their lives and his loss was their 
death.” ; j 
ON THE THIRD SIDE. 

In reward of his valor, the Prince of 
Transylvania presented te Capt. John Smith 
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his picture, set in gold, gave him 300 ducats, 
and granted him a coat of arms, having 
three Turks’ heads in a shield with the motto: 
“Vincere est Vivere.” 

In 1627 he says: “I have spent 5 years 
and more than 500 pounds in the service 
of Virginia and New Hampshire, but in 
neither have I one foot of land nor the very 
house I built with my own hands, and am 
compelled to see those countries shared 
before me among those who know them 
only by my descriptions.” 

Consideration of the interesting facts of 
his life has led to the erection of this monu- 
ment. 


, Erector. 
George Beebe, Supervisor. 
Allen Treat, Constructor. 

Capt. Smith died in London in 1631, at the 
age of fifty-two years, as stated above, and 
was buried there in St. Sepulchre’s church, 
where his tombstone in the pavement of that 
church, now worn smooth by many feet, 
bore the following inscription :— 

“To the living memory of his deceased 
friend, Capt. John Smith, some time Gover- 
nor of Virginia and Admiral of New England, 
who departed this life the 21st of June, 1631. 


ACCORDIAMUS, VINCERE EST VIVERE. 
Here lies one conquered that hath conquered 
kings, 
Subdued large territories, and done things 
Which to the world impossible would seem, 
But that the truth is held in more esteem. 
Shall I report his former service done 
In honor of his God and Christendom ? 
How that he did divide from Pagans three 
Their heads and lives, types of his chivalry; 
For which great service, in that climate done 
Brave Sigismundas (King of Hungarion) 
Did give him, as a coat of arms to wear, 
Those conquered heads, got by his sword and 
spear? 
Or shall I tell of his adventures, since 
Done in Virginia, that large continent? 
How that he subdued kings unto his yoke, 
And made those heathen flee as wind doth 
smoke; 
And made their land, being of so large a 
station, 
A habitation for our Christian nation, 
Where God is glorified, their wants supplied, 
Which, for necessaries, might have died! 
But what avails his conquest, now he lies 
Interr’d in earth, a prey to worms and flies! 
O may his soul in sweet Elysium sleep, 
Until the Keeper, that all souls doth keep, 
Return to judgment; and that after thence 
With angels he may have his recompense.”’ 


How the great navigator chose, out of 
his vast discoveries in the New World, 
these wild and picturesque rocks to perpetuate 
his name; the incidents of the court-like 
pastime under the walls of Regall,in Hungary, 
where in full view of the ladies of that city 
and the men at arms, both Moslem and 
Christian, he won his three personal combats 
with the three Turkish champions; his sub- 
sequent capture at the battle of Rottenton, 
when he soon became the slave of the Prin- 
cess Charatza Tragabigzanda at Constanti- 
nople; how he claimed these islands as Lord 
and Proprietor, and selected the islands 
(the ‘‘Three Turks’ Heads,’’ now the ‘“‘Sal- 
vages”’”) and the headland (Cape ‘“‘Tragabig- 
zanda,” now ‘Cape Ann”) in view to the 
south, to keep the world in memory of this 
glorious success in arms and of his gratitude 
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s 
to the lovely Princess,—are related at length 
in Jenness’s ‘‘Isles of Shoals.” 

The three hundredth anniversary of this 
discovery will come in 1916, twelve years 
hence, and should be suitably celebrated; 
but it is hoped that the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, the New Hampshire 
Society of Colonial Wars, or the New Hamp- 
shire Society of Colonial Dames, will take 
immediate action to restore this monument, 
which once so vividly reminded the summer 
visitor of this the foremost hero of early 
American history and of his close and inti- 
mate connection with, in his own words, 
his ‘“‘heape of rocks none neare them against 
Accominticus” (Agamenticus).— Joseph Fos- 
ter, in the Portsmouth Daily Chronicle. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


In the religious life of European countries, 
as with us, the summer solstice is the season 
for holding conferences and congresses and 
other gatherings in the interests of Christian 
scholarship and service. 

We begin our review of certain of these 
meetings which are of interest to liberal re- 
ligious thinkers and workers with several 
conventions recently held in Switzerland, a 
country which, as the seat of the next Con- 
gress of Unitarian and Other Religious Lib- 
erals (Geneva, 1905) will for some months 
to come receive a large share of our atten- 
tion. 

On the 6th and 7th of June there was held 
at Schaffhausen, in the ancient five-aisled 
Church of St. John, the sixteenth session of 
the Swiss Verein fuer fretes Christentum 
(Association for a Free Christianity). This 
is the great organization of liberally disposed 
ministers and laity within the National 
Church of Switzerland, by whose earnest and 
concerted efforts liberty of belief and worship 
has been achieved in that Church, so that 
to-day no creedal confession or uniform 
liturgy is required of its clergy, and in 
freedom of thought and advanced opinion 
it is quite as notable as our own. Over one- 
third of the ministers of the National Church 
belong to this liberal organization, whose 
newly elected president is Rev. A. Altherr of 
Basle, author of the German Life of Theodore 
Parker and other books, and whose visit to 
the Unitarians in Boston last year is so pleas- 
antly remembered. 

The opening sermon at this gathering was 
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preached by Rey. L. Ragatz, of the cathe- 
dral at Basle, that venerable edifice famed 
in history as the seat of ancient church coun- 
cils, and where the bones of Erasmus and 
other worthies are interred. Pastor Ra- 
gatz, with whom we had an interesting in- 
terview last summer, is still a young man, 
of striking personal appearance, and a vig- 
orous thinker and preacher. An acknowl- 
edged authority on ethical themes, a recent 
work by him, ‘Du Sollst” (‘Thou Shalt”’), 
has just gone through a second edition. It 
is a popularly written treatise on Christian 
morals, from the standpoint of the modern 
reason and conscience. A brief review. of 
recent ethical systems (Comte, Nietzsche, 
Tolstoi) leads to a discussion of the basis of 
ethics, in which the writer follows the coun- 
sel, ‘Back to Kant,” yet not without giving 
full weight to the development of Kant’s 
ethical teaching by later philosophers. 
discussion of the ethics of Jesus is frank and 
fearless, as is to be expected in a disciple of 
liberal Christianity. One source from which 
the author draws his moral inspiration was 
made clear to me when Mr. Ragatz took me 
to his book-shelves, and, pointing out a set 
of Emerson’s works, said, ““These are my 
present study and delight.” 

At the sessions of the congress, which 
was attended by several hundred delegates, 
Prof. Dr. Bollinger of Basle spoke on the 
well-worn theme of ‘‘Science and Religion,” 
but with much freshness and power, while 
Rev. Mr. Ryser of Bern, widely known for 
his championship of total abstinence and 
general reform work, spoke on “The Impor- 
tance of Religious Convictions in the Social 
Struggles of our Time.’ There was a lively 
discussion of both themes. We pass over 
the. business sessions and the ample social 
opportunities which are so important a part 
of the conferences of our Continental friends. 
Delegates were present from other coun- 
tries, Dr. Veek of Bremen and Dr. Websky 
of Berlin among them; while Prof. Edward 
Montet of Geneva presented the interests of 
eur International Council, and sought to 
induce the Verein to hold its next session in 
that city in connection with the meetings of 
our International Council. 

Prof. Montet, it may be said, in passing, 
is the author of a notable book on Morocco 
which appeared last year, the fruit of a re_ 
cent journey through that country, whither 
he went under the protection of the French 
government. For many years Prof. Montet 
has made special study of the Mohammedan 
religion and allied branches of learning. He 
had unusual facilities extended to him, and 
his investigations were conducted to the 
very confines of the Atlas Mountains, and 
included the religion, politics, culture, man- 
ners, languages, fauna and flora of Morocco. 
On all these topics he writes interestingly, 
with keen observation and much literary 
charm. His conclusion is most unfavorable 
to the present administration of the country. 
He therefore counsels its benevolent assimi- 
lation by a European power, preferably 
France, who may be able, despite the fierce 
resistance of its warlike and fanatical tribes, 
to repeat on its soil the distinguished ser- 
vices to civilization -which have attended 
the British occupation of Egypt. 


The 
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Another highly interesting conference was 
the congress of the ‘Friends of the Christian 
World” at Basle. Under the inspiring edi- 
torship of Rev. Martin Rade of Marburg the 
Christian World has become perhaps the 
most important Protestant religious journal 
of Germany. It represents the liberal or- 
thodox phase of thought, and is especially 
the organ of the theology of Albrecht Ritschl, 
whose reconciling influence has so profoundly 
influenced modern religious life in the Old 
World. The characteristic note of the 
Christliche Welt, under Rade’s. editorial care, 
is the combination of a loving open-minded- 
ness for the religious needs and yearnings 
of to-day with a warm, at times almost 
emotional piety. While in its theological 
conclusions it is not as advanced or pro- 
nounced as our Unitarian Christian form of 
faith, it is a phase of religious development 
with which we must needs strongly sym- 
pathize, It performs an important media- 
torial function in the modern religious world, 
leading it into larger light and freedom while 
seeking to preserve the essential spirit of 
reverence and duty. Recently the sup- 
porters of this journal have formed an as- 
sociation which, by holding conferences 
throughout German-speaking provinces, seeks 
both to further its general positions and gain 
new friends and subscribers for it. 

At the recent meeting in Basle many in- 
teresting addresses were made, The woman 
question, now agitating Germany, was de- 
bated. It was suggested that woman be 
fitted for larger understanding of current 
problems and affairs by giving her a larger 
share in the administration of the Church, 
Prof. Niebegall of Heidelberg spoke on ‘‘’The 
Office of the Imagination in Religion,” plead- 
ing for its freer use and application to his- 
toric facts and in the present psychological 
processes of religion, Prof. Vischer of Basle 
and Prof. Wernle were among the dozen 
speakers who debated this topic. At a later 
session the interests of the new society, 
Friends of the Christian World, were con- 
sidered. One of the speakers, Pastor Foer- 
ster of Frankfurt on the Main, declared, ‘“‘My 
greatest wish would be that in the evangeli- 
cal church of Germany every pastor should 
dare to speak precisely what he believes.” 
This is an aim with which every Unitarian 
must heartily sympathize, and shows the 
breadth and nobility of this promising lib- 
eral movement in the creed-bound and 
synod-ridden churches of Germany. 
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_ ALSATIA, 


Across the border from the Swiss Repub- 
lic lies Alsatia, now reincorporated in the 
German empire. At Strassburg the seventy- 
first annual session of the General Pastoral 
Conference has recently been held under the 
presidency of Pastor Gerold, a cultivated 
and earnest man, whose participation in the 
Amsterdam Congress of. Unitarians last sum- 
mer indicated his liberal tendencies. Not 
less than 207 pastors, university professors, 
and candidates were present, representing 
both the Lutheran and Reformed branches 
of the Protestant Church. The president 
gave a review of the ecclesiastical situation, 
in which the common enemy was recognized 
to be Rome. But, in order to effectively 
combat this danger, it is necessary to begin 
by casting out the old leaven of Romanism, 
which still is\working in the Protestant 
churches, to arouse the great mass of our 
coreligionists from their culpable indiffer- 
ence, and to preach the gospel of Christ in 
the language of the twentieth century, Prof. 
Lobstein, the eminent. New ‘Testament 
scholar, whose book on the virgin birth of 
Christ has aroused so much discussion in theo- 
logical circles, gave an address on ‘‘Truth and 
Poetry in our Religion.” To express relig- 
ious facts and spiritual realities, our imagina- 
tion makes use of sensible images and poeti- 
cal forms. After tracing these in the an- 
cient nature worship and the historical re- 
ligions alike, Prof. Lobstein showed how 
largely they entered into the Old and New 
Testament writings. In Christianity the 
synthesis of religious truth and the poetic 
vestment which sets it forth are presented 
with especial richness and beauty. This is 
true not only of the parables and allegories 
of the New Testament, but of important parts 
of the gospel story, which cannot pretend to 
be historical, and yet are profoundly true in 
a religious point of view. We presume the 
learned professor had in mind the stories of 
the nativity, the temptation, the transfigura- 
tion, miracles like the feeding of the multi- 
tude and the turning of the water into wine, 
and the bodily resurrection and ascent of 
Jesus. At all events, we may agree with 
his conclusion that it is of vital importance 
to distinguish in our religion between the 
form and the content, poetry and truth, fact 
and fancy, and to make the necessary dis- 
tinction between historical truth and truths 
of the moral and spiritual order. This is 
the most assured way of dissipating doubts 
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on the one hand and answering critical at- 
tacks on the other, and to aid in the libera- 
tion of the human mind. 

While Prof. Lobstein’s views were stoutly 
opposed by some of the more orthodox 
clergy present, there was general assent. to 
them, the discussion turning principally on 
the difficulty of making the laity compre- 
hend the distinction between truth and 
poetry in their religion without at the same 
time destroying in simple and_ believing 
minds their religious sentiments and Chris- 
tian fidelity. Here was a task calling for 
the finest tact and the most delicate and 
comprehensive charity. 

Pastor Hering of Strassburg hereupon read 
a paper on a question which is a burning one 
in Germany,—the reform of the observance 
of the Holy Supper which would substitute 
individual communion cups for the single 
chalice nowinuse. The speaker also strongly 
advocated a separate observance of the com- 
munion in the afternoon or evening, at 
which its legend and symbolism can be more 
adequately availed of. Above all, the rem- 
nant of Romanism still clinging to this an- 
cient service should be dispensed with. The 
elements, the bread and wine, are not the 
channels of divine grace: the celebration it- 
self is that. In short, the Lord’s Supper 
should be restored as nearly as possible to 
its original meaning, and we ought to par- 
ticipate in it with sentiments, not of gloom 
and sorrow, but of joy and thankfulness. 

While a majority of those present were 
opposed to the employment of individual 
communion cups, all were visibly impressed 
by the exegetical and historical references 
made by Prof: Spitta, who not only bore 
testimony to the hygienic objections to the 
common use of a single chalice, but also 
showed that a chalice in common had not 
been employed by the Jews of other days 
at their paschal feasts, and, furthermore, that 
it had not been so used at the celebration of 
the Eucharist during the early centuries of 
the Christian Church, 


Lavinia Fiske Lynch. 


Mrs. Lavinia Fiske Lynch, who passed 
away August 4, will be gratefully remembered 
as the ‘“‘mother’’ of the Norfolk Unitarian 
Church, which she cradled in her own home 
and tended and watched over through all 
of its fifteen years. A fine, sweet nature, 
fed from high springs, her memory is blessed. 

B, F. MCD, 


Spirit of the Press. 


In answer to the charge of inconsistency 
in closing the Exposition at St. Louis on Sun- 
day, while the city remains “wide open,” 
Dr. Buckley says in the Christian Advo- 
cate:— 


But, if St. Louis is as open as it is repre- 
sented to be, who is to blame for it? It 
must be the State of Missouri and the city 
of St. Louis. Either the laws of the State 
and city permit these abominations or the 
State and municipal authorities connive 
at the breaking of the laws. 

The management made a contract with 
the Federal government. It is not certain 
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that if the Exposition were open many of 
the persons, who patronize the evil places 
mentioned, would visit the Exposition 
grounds on Sunday; while it is probable 
that many who came to St. Louis to remain 
over Sunday for the Exposition would find 
their way, before the day had closed, to the 
evil resorts. Open Sundays of this sort 
in great cities are terrible days for rural 
visitors; while on such days city residents, 
if the city be open all the time, go on as they 
are accustomed to, whether for good or evil. 
It is not the city of St. Louis which is guilty 
of the inconsistency of shutting up the Ex- 
position buildings, including the art gal- 
leries, nor the State of Missouri. But, how- 
ever this may be, Congress made the con- 
dition that the Exposition grounds and 
buildings should be closed. It did it osten- 
sibly in the name of the Sabbath as the 
workingman’s rest day, and as a conservator 
of morals and religion: it is not Congress 
that leaves open ‘‘doubtful, degrading, and 
positively vicious’ places of recreation in 
full operation. 


The Value of Arbitration. 


BY A. B, FARQUAHAR, 


To every citizen of the Union it is impor- 
tant to substitute pacific methods and in- 
ternational law for warfare and prepara- 
tions for war, but to manufacturers it is 
peculiarly so. Some of us can make a com- 
fortable profit from government contracts, 
doubtless, and a few others can gain more 
from increased prices of goods sojd than is 
lost on materials bought; but, as a rule, our 
prosperity or adversity is a reflection of the 
prosperity or adversity of our customers ,— 
the great public,—and we suffer by any 
cause that makes our fellow-citizens less 
capable of spending. Where much is wasted, 
many may find a chance to realize something, 
yet the rule is that waste makes want, and 
that want cuts down demand. People buy 
when taxes are low and risks are small: they 
try to save all they can when pinched by the 
exactions of war expenditures, and when 
life and property are imperilled. Let those 
who will, then, deride the move to replace 
hostilities by peaceful settlement of misun- 
derstandings as impracticable. The thought- 
ful man of business knows that nothing is 
more truly practical. 

There is much more that we can do for 
the triumph of our cause than merely to 
say we approve it. As much as that do 
many people who are practically against it. 
What we can do is to act as if we believed 
in it, as if we trusted it. Arbitration will 


never, we may be perfectly assured, become 
the accepted solution of international ques- 


tions, while the nations are showing by their 


daily conduct that they are really looking | 


beyond it to something else as the final re- 
sort. The inseparable accompaniment of 
arbitration is disarmament. Huge standing 
armies, frowning fortifications, mammoth 
war vessels, all the apparatus, so costly and 
at the same time so useless for any but de- 
structive purposes, it is these that a genuine 
trust in a reasonable settlement of the na- 
tions’ differences would speedily render ob- 
solete. And that is the very move in which 
our own country could most fittingly lead 
the way. Unrivalled in resources, as already 
shown, we are at the same time most remote 


i > : 
from imaginable aggressors, most inaccessi- 
ble to possible attack. No foreign power 
could reach our shores in any strength unless 


after long delay, nor make a hostile landing 
with reasonable expectations of escaping in 


Business Notices, 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. 
reputation. 


It has a wor'd-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
or last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


A Folding Table,— Let no lady who reads this paper 
fail to notice in another column the very unusual Folding 
Table offered for sale by the Paine Furniture Company. 
It is one of the most artistic, handsome, and useful shapes 
ever offered in this city. It solves a dozen troublesome 
problems in housekeeping. Itis not expensive, and every 
woman ought to own one. 


Toronto, Canada.—I am glad to say that we find the 
system works well, the children are ambitious to win and 
to keep the little badge, and seem to wear it with a worthy 
pride. ‘The fact that each pupil can win it seems to add 
much to the pleasure of all: congratulation and smiles 
beam on all faces as each in turn is entitled to have the su- 
perintendent of the school pinit on. Mrs. M.H.Wuire. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until Sep- 
tember 1 will be 44 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 


ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE address of Rev. John L. Robinson will 
be 25 Beacon Street during July and August. 


Deaths. 


In Somerville, Quiney A. Vinal, 77 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Westford, 24th ult., Kathrina, wife of Charles A. 
Chamberlain, aged 32 years. 


Thus is recorded the ending of a life of singular worth 
and promise. A nature of rare intelligence, seeking 
always the best; a heart alive with noblest sympathies; a 
spirit animate with truth and goodness,— were the endow- 
ments of our friend whose sudden departure has brought 
grief to many hearts. As daughter, sister, wife, and 
friend, she will ever be tenderly remembered and sincerely 
mourned, B. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS ® 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


W ANTED Position as managing housekeeper 
in widower's lamily, by refined widow lady capable 
of making pleasant home and of chaperoning young ladies. 
Reference: Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Address, care 
of ‘‘ Register,’’ 272 Congress St. 


Pot- 


cows Strawberry Plants. 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine routs. 
Send for Catalogue. C.S. Prarr, Reading, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va’? 

Write for facts to one who chenged. . 5. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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safety. Preparations for warfare are there- 
fore particularly absurd with us, would be 
so even if they were effective when made. 
But our forts, on which there was such con- 
fident reliance a generation ago, are now 
unanimously voted no defence at all against 
modern heavy artillery, while vessels of war 
are notoriously short-lived,—the doughty 
‘“Jeviathans of the deep” and ‘‘wooden 
walls” of a past generation being helpless 
before the ‘‘monitors’’ of the next,—these 
being cast aside with contempt for vessels 
of the type so popular and made in such 
abundance during the last decade,—these 
last to be superseded in like manner by some 
fresh contrivance, unless they should be 
wrecked on rocks or sandbars or blown to 
pieces by mines and torpedoes before said 
contrivance is perfected. From a business 
point of view, a worse investment than a 
modern war vessel would be hard to find. 
And, since the events of the last few months 
have shown the ease with which they can 
be blown into nothing, the absurdity of 
throwing away millions of dollars on such 
clumsy toys should not need to be proved 
to a nation distinguished for sturdy prac- 
tical common sense. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


BIBLE STUDY. 


The statement is often made that Bible 
study is increasing. This is certainly true. 
In all denominations the impulse is felt, 
and the spirit extends through individuals 
as well as in Sunday-schools and colleges. 
It takes various forms, but these diverse 
manifestations spring from a central desire 
to know about the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. Young people search out Biblical 
quotations and phrases in the literary works 
of famous authors, and frequently from the 
same sources comes a special request for 
lessons on the Old Testament. ‘This is all 
encouraging. In some quarters a dense 
Biblical fog hangs over the outlook, so that 
graduates of our best schools are grossly 
ignorant of what should be known simply 
as literature. 

But there is something deeper than all 
this. We might as well say, ‘‘Art for art’s 
sake,’’ which is an absurd utterance,. as.to: 
say, ‘‘The Bible solely for literature.’ <A 
literary merit it certainly has, but incidental 
to thé ethical and spiritual contents. We 
can well imagine one of the old Hebrew 


prophets listening to such a plea as that. 


for the study of his proclamations. Matthew 
Arnold was certainly at home in the literary: 
world, but he never thought of treating the 
Bible purely as a literary product. 

All of which means that the Sunday- 
school of to-day should bend itself to a 
right interpretation of these sixty-six books, 
so sadly misunderstood and used. De- 
livered into freedom, and understood in 
terms of history and right reason, they take 
on new power. Beauty springs up in un- 
expected sources, and interest grows in 


many a former desert place of tedious details.: 


But greater than all this is the locating 
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of the ‘peaks in mountain ranges of religious 
truths, whereon tread the messengers of 
light. 


THE HEBREW COMMONWEALTH. 


The preceding comments are applicable 
to the announcement already made of a 
new course of lessons, ‘‘ Later Old Testament 
Narratives.” It is time that the real his- 
tory of the great Hebrew experiment should 
be known to the children as a part of their 
education. Teachers in the Sunday-school 
are usually satisfied with a treatment of 
the mythical and vague beginnings of the 
Old Testament. Of course, this has a 
natural reason in the fact that children like 
stories. But the most important part of 
the Hebrew history is omitted, greatly 
because it does not always lend itself to a 
picturesque and romantic narrative. Yet 
there are striking incidents and strange 
characters embodied in the annals of this 
people, even in the period which does not 
appear to be so attractive to instructors. 
The lessons by Dr. Lyon will cover this 
great work of the Hebrew people in trying 
to establish a theocracy, and he will portray 
its rise and fall. This covers the time from 
the legendary days of Elijah and Elisha to 
the advent of Jesus. 

This has been treated already in an out- 
line fashion by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. This organization was the 
first to undertake something systematic, 
flashing light on this unexplored subject. 
This work was done several years ago, and 
is represented by the two manuals ‘The 
Story of Israel” and ‘“‘Great Thoughts of 
Israel.”’ The first book deals more with 
the characters and general life of the period 
under consideration, while the second book 
is greatly given to a careful examination 
of the books in which these records exist. 
The authorship of these books, which are pub- 
lished in three grades, Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, and Advanced, was shared respectively 
by Rev. Messrs. Albert Walkley, Edward 
A. Horton, and W. Hanson Pulsford. De- 
spite the existence of these publications, 
there is room for something different, and 


| Dr. Lyon is giving that completing touch. 


He intends to give color and picturesqueness 
and a popular treatment, all of which is 
essential to a successful manual for the 


majority of pupils in a Sunday-school. 


It may be well to quote Dr. Lyon’s own 
words in the preface of his ‘“‘Later Old Tes- 
tament Narratives’: ‘‘These lessons are 
intended to follow the ‘Early Old Testament 
Narratives,’ published in 1893. They have 
an advantage over those in not being obliged 
to keep step with a previous series (admirable 
for its own purposes) covering the same 
ground, but touching it only at points 
suitable for primary classes. They have 
the disadvantage of dealing, to a large extent, 
with less picturesque and romantic stories. 
The sober history of these later centuries, 
however, is not less important in the life of 
humanity than that of the Greek and Roman 
days, which is considered so essential to the 
education of our children in other schools, 
and should be taught as conscientiously in 
the Sunday-school, though it prove at times 
unattractive. 
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Prof. Toy’s admirable manual published in 
1882 by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. He has kindly revised the chronol- 
ogy for me in the light of more recent knowl- 
edge.” 

The first seven leaflets are now ready, and 
in addition a preface by the author. The 
titles of the lessons are as follows: ‘The 
Beginning of the Human Race,” ‘‘The Be- 
ginning of Israel,” ‘“‘’The Golden Age of Israel,” 
“Tsrael and its Enemies,” ‘The New Israel,” 
“Ahab and Jezebel,’ “Before the Bible 
Began.” 

These lessons will be issued in weekly 
two-page leaflets, beginning September 18, 
They are intended for the Intermediate 
Grade, and will meet the needs of the greater 
part of any Sunday-school. Price five cents 
per dozen; same rate by the hundred, 
Specimen Jessons furnished free on appli- 
cation. Epwarp A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland of Torcnto, 
Can., will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
August 14. 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, minister of 
the First Parish Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., 
August 14. 


Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul, 
Minn., will preach in the First Unitarian 
Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., on 
Sunday, August 14, at 10.45 A.M. 


Meetings. 


THE Hancock CONFERENCE.—The Han- 
cock County Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches will hold its thir- 
teenth annual session at the Union Church 
at Prospect Harbor, Me. August 23 and 24. 
On Tuesday, August 23, at 7.30 P.M., a ser- 
vice of worship will be held, with sermon 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. On Wednes- 
day, August 24, at 10 A.M., an address 
of welcome will be given by Capt. S. .O. 
Moore of Prospect Harbor, president of the 
conference. A devotional service, conducted 
by Mr. Samuel M. Maxwell, will be followed 
by a business session with reports from the 
churches. At 10.45 addresses will be given 
on “The Larger Truth’? by Rev. ‘Thomas 
Van Ness and on ‘“The Larger Life” by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, and. discussion opened by 
Rev. Arthur H. Coar. 12.30 P.M., luncheon 
and social hour, 1.30 P.M.; business Session 
and election of officers. In the afternoon 
addresses will be given on ‘“The Educational 
Work of the Church” by Rev. William M. 
Brundage and on ‘“‘The Spiritual Leadership 
of the Church” by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
Discussion opened by Rev. C. Samuel Dut- 
ton. The society at Prospect Harbor ex- 
tends its hospitality to visiting delegates. 
S. W. Sutton, Secretary. 


Churches. 


LEICESTER, Mass.—The Second Congre- 
gational Society: On Thursday evening, 


The lessons are based on; July 21, George E. Hathaway was ordained 
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to the ministry and installed as pastor. 
Rey. F. I. Masseck, pastor of the Universa- 
list church at Spencer, Mass., offered the 
invocation and read the Scripture. Prof. 
Hale of the Harvard Divinity School offered 
the prayer of ordination and delivered the 
charge to the minister. Prof. Fenn preached 
the sermon and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. The charge to the people 
was given by Dr. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. S. B. Stewart: Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington will occupy the Uni- 
tarian pulpit August 14. 


Moun’ PLEASANT, MicH.—Unity Church, 
Rey. Harry Jeschke, minister: July 31 was 
the last Sunday of the church year. Nine 
new members joined the church, making 
twenty-three additions in all during Mr. 
Jeschke’s pastorate of one year and a half. 
Mr. Jeschke presented his resignation, and 
on his urgent request it was at last accepted. 
_ It was accepted ‘‘with the deepest regret.” 
Unity Church is in a most prosperous 
condition, Mr. 
tarian ministry. 


Personal. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, A.M., LL.D., will de-| 


liver an address on August 18, during Home 
week, at Warwick, Mass. Subject, ‘“IT'wenty- 
five Years in Old Warwick.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Donations since March 


31, 1904:— 


April 4. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school . cose $5.00 
4. New York, N.Y., Church of the Mes- 
siah, phintaey ahesl Side Gena die nem ta " 10,00 
6. Augusta, Me., Sunday-school.. a 5.00 
6. Richmond, Va. Sunday- school.. 1.00 
qe Providence, Rs os First Congregational 
Society......-.- sates errr 153.02 
8. Newport, R.I 
_ _ Aay-school, ..-+ ss0. sseeeeee 10.00 
g. Braintree, Mass., 
Betts cae coeaincliesos beeen re 5.00 
12. Ashby, Mass., First Parish. 4.00 
13. San Diego, Cal., Sunda -school. 6.95 
16, Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 17.95 
18. Vineland, N.J. ’ Sunday-school.. tose cece 1.50 
18. Hac kensack, N.J Sunday- school. 225 
18, Walpole, Mass., ioaee school, 5.00 
18, Taunton, Mass., Sunday- school . 15.00 
20. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Asiieres 
school.....+-»» 5.00 
20. Santa Banat, Cal., ; Sunday-school . 10.00 
20+ ayers Mass.,. Sunday-se 00 5.00 
2o. Kenosha, Wis., Sunday-school - 2.00 
20. Chiciinat, Ohio, Sunday-school 10.00 
20. Seiya e, Ill., First Unitaria 
psibalapeb sad tives 1.50 
20. stibcne Tm ‘Jordan Sunday-: ‘school, 1.75 
21. Mrs. Kate Macmahon.. on 
ax, Brooklyn, = et First. Unitarian “Con- 
_ _ gregational Societ ie 25.00 
ai. Newton, Mass., Bieticg. Religious 
esc besenacs sone eves cece ces cone 50.00 
a1. Boston Dorchester). Mass., ‘Norfolk 
RANG MCUIOR sien vCaccss Seen sven cece 5.00 
22. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
23. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school. 5.00 
as. Rockland, Mass. "i Sunday-school. . 5.00 
25. St. Paul, Minn., Unity Sunday-sch. 20.00 
2s. North Andover, Mass., Sunday- school. 5.00 
2s. Boston. (Beponset), Mass. ., Sunday- 
cece gees) | 220,00 
26. Wavarity, “Mass., Sunday-school oy 3.00 
26, Berkeley, Cal., Sunda “SCHOOL. 0+ veeeee 5.00 
27. Chattanooga, Tenn., unday-school-- 10.00 
28. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school . 3.00 
28. Watertown, » Mass., Sunday-school, ad- 
10.00 
28. Se Ghio, “Unity” Sunday-school, 10.00 


29. Pepperell, , Sunday-school an 
epperell eneuaene p - 3.60 
29. Lancaster, Pa. Sunday y-school ; HA 2.00 
29. Chicago, ill., Third Unitarian” Su 
hool 10.00 
30, 
~school . 10.00 
30. New York, N.Y., “Lenox “Ave., “Sunday- 
OMNES << oscnt ARM Raas sas ednieo nar 5.00 
Ricuarp C. HumpPureys, 
Treasurer. 
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FOLDINC. 


house. 
study or game table. 
underframing. 


Here is one of the best pieces of furniture ever 
invented,— a Carrying Folding Table, opening out 
when in service to a size of 36 inches by 44 inches, 
and folding away, when not in use, into a narrow, 
compact shape, about ten inches wide, which can be 
placed in any closet or behind any door where it will 
never be in the way. 

Opened, it is large enough for a centre table ; closed, 
it is small enough for a wall shelf. 
in the side frame to carry it readily to any part of the 
It is capitally arranged for serving a tea or light lunch. 


There are handles 


It makes an ideal 


There is a centre shelf and excellent chair space in the 


We are having such a demand for this Table that we now supply it in either oak 


‘or mahogany, as preferred. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE poe TIONAL Mernuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

American UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I, 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

ane 1 UROMEe The True Doctrine of the 

pager Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
lham R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE ‘Beek oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LipeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
JoszPru Paneer: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

Wuat O'’ctock 1s 1T 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout with Four Winpows Opsn. By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How wWE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

A WorKING pare 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE ree NITARIAN PositT1on, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundre 

THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
oF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
ao James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. ’ 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and piace 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage. 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,’ was Tommy’s 
guess, 


Mrs. Wealthy: “‘Are your berries fresh, 
little one?” Margaret (experiencing for the 
first time the trials of a berry-vender): ‘Yes, 
ma’am. Our bushes don’t raise anything 
but fresh ones.’’—Selected. 


That was a triumphant appeal of an Irish- 
man, who was a lover of antiquity, who, in 
arguing the superiority of old architecture 
over the new, said, ‘‘Where will you find 
any modern building that has lasted so long 
as the ancient ?” 


“Your wife is somewhat strong-minded, 
isn’t she, Littlejohn?’ ‘“Strong-minded! 
Well, a furniture-polish pedler came here 
yesterday; and in five minutes’ talk she sold 
him some polish she had made herself.’””— 
Congregationalist. 


A physician writes to the London Specta- 
tor that he was recently attending a patient 
whose husband came to see him concern- 
ing her condition, and greeted him with the 
words, ‘Mr. Irving, do you think there is 
any need for any unnecessary anxiety about 
my wife ?’—Selected, 


Said Phelim: ‘“‘The O’Tooles are a great 
family. Sure, wan was raised to the throne 
of ould Oireland.’’ ‘‘And what’s that to 
the O’Ryans?” said Pat, for the honor of 
his family. “ ’Twas O’ Ryan they raised to 
the hivens, and made a constillation of him! 
And there he is to this day.” 


Mrs. Prentice: ““How do you always man- 
age to have such delicious beef?’ Mrs. 
Bywell: “I select a good, honest butcher, 
and then stand by him.’ Mrs. Prentice: 
“You mean that you give him all your 
trade?” Mrs. Bywell: ‘‘No: I mean that I 
stand by him while he is cutting the meat.” 
Selected. 


When the Civil War was just under way, 
and Lincoln was an unknown quantity to 
many in the North, Father Taylor, the 
famous preacher at ‘the Boston Seamen’s 
Bethel, was moved to pray: “Lord, save 
him from these diving, wriggling, boring 
keel-worms. May nothing pierce the sheath- 
ing of his integrity.” 


A Close Approximation—In 1864, in 
Memphis, in a refugee school that I visited 
while chaplain in the army, the Bible lesson 
was John xv.,—‘‘I am the vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman.” One little 
fellow recited it thus: ‘‘I am the vine, and 
my father is a married man.’’—American 
Missionary. 


A little girl who had been studying frac- 
tions, when told by her mother that eggs 
were nine cents a dozen, called out to Rob, 
her younger brother, ““You don’t know how 
much that is apiece, and I do.’ Robert 
thought a moment, and answered proudly, 
“Yes, I do: you get a cent apiece for nine, 
and three for nothing.” 


Two ministerial candidates named Adam 
and Low recently preached in a Scottish 
church Mr. Low preached in the morning, 
and took for his text, ‘‘Adam, where art 
thou?’’ He madea most excellent discourse, 
and the congregation was much edified. In 
the evening Mr. Adam preached, and took 
for his text, “Lo! here I am.” 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
ata SCO 


Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 
51 WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER: WEST-SF 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


LAKE GHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL and 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and New Eng- 
rg Points via the scenic Central Vermont Railway 
ine 

Six cents postane. secures book of 150 pages, 150 
ae ‘Among the Green Hills,” by addressing 
pe be ANLEY,N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Warhicwton St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. oor 78.4, 
PrABILiTiEs” ee Pp ebasorgiss 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pree. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


eRe peut. Secretar 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. | 


Miss Kimball’s -éopsgel.. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. [Illustrated booklet free. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcToBER 4, 1904. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


a CRReeT 


ARPETS. pricts. 65 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


(28) [AuGuST 11 1904 


Curtis-Peabody School for Girls. 
378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, [Mass, 
Rare opportunity for afew w ell-recommended 
boarding pupils in home of principal, 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis. 

Beautifully situated, finely equipped, prepares for college. 
Advanced courses in English, History, Papua, Sciences, 
Art. Gymnasium. Refers to Hon. John D. Long, Bos- 
ton: L. Clark Seelye, President Smith College; James M. 
sy aylor, President Vassar College; Philip S. Moxom, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. Sed /or Whistrated catalogue. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904, 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL. SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. . 
Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SEPTEMBER 6-7, or circulars address ‘ova 
ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. 4oth year. A first-class fittin 
school for fifty pupils. none care and comforts. Idea 
location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 


Address, JOSEPH ale SHAW, A.M., Head 
Master. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Ilus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. R, WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


‘In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Slide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, ete., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. ‘Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent_ Descriptive booklet on applica- 
tion. EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 


SEND FOR SAMPL 
AND PRICES 


& ss g 
Pe Se 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


New York, 
MENEELY & CO Beran, 
WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N.Y. 18 

The True * Meneely Standard ” 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


